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It had struck me some time backj that our 
very ancient Forefathers that belonged to the 
Tertiary Period, as I would show later on, were 
not only the framers of the most wonderful 
language the Sanskrit—but, were, as observed 
by the learned Professor Max-Muller,^ 'the 
fathers of the most natural of Natural Peligions, 
the makers of the most transparent of mytho- 
logies, the most genuine inventors of very subtle 
philosophies, the first givers of the most elaborate 
laws, the first workers in the construction of 
our fundamental concepts, the oldest ancestors 
that framed our first words, and the most 
ancient Poets of our thoughts. 

Thus, they were the achiowledged benefac'^ 
tors of Mankind, and were therefore naturally 
supposed by the East and the West to be the 


1 What can India teach us Edition 1883 p, 15, 


IE 


Repositories^ of varied knowledge and diverse 

arts and sciences , they had made 

^eat advance in • almost all the important 
branches thereof, even in ancient times, and in 
the still more remote pasti^ ^ 


^1, ^ circumstances, I could not believe, 
that our fore-fathers of yore had practically left 
untouched the very important subject of Geology, 
or that they were totally in the dark, even as 
regards the elementary knowledge of the science. 

And, it soon appeared to me, that there 
was no reason to rest merely on surmises, as the 


^ the Rig. Veda and the Vedie Litera- 

ture, \^ch, by the bye, belongs to a period extending 
from B O. 2500 to the Tertiary Epoch, mde also 
Chapter II and V of this work, and pp. 26 @ 28, 72, 
73, 74 @ 85, 135, 138, 155. 


{h) Elphinstone says:—* * * « the early 
excellence of the Brdhmans in ah these branches of 

le^n^- * * *(Elphinstone’s History of India. 

p, 92. Second Edition ). 

(c) Sir WilKam Jones says, “ ( India ) which has 
ejer Iwwesteemed the nurse of seizes, the inyentress 
of delightfnl and useful arts, the scene of glorious 
actions, fertile in the productions of human genius ” 
* * * (Voyage to India). 


(d) F»d« Max.MuIler’s « What Can India 
” Edition 1883. pp. 13, 14, 15, 21 22, 109 
@ lis, 250 @ 255. 
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whole mist had gradually vanished, and solid 
ground was, hy and by, vividly perceived, which 

clearly showed that the Vedic Kishis had not 
only superficial knowledge of, but intimate 
acquaintance with Greology. For, while writing 
in^ Marathi The Bharatiya Sdmrdjya or the 
History of the Hindu Empire, ( in twentytwo 
volumes, of which, by the bye, eleven have 
already been placed before the Public, the 
remaining eleven having been in course of 
publication ), as also another work in Miar^thi 
^ud in English, viz.^ The Arydvartie Home 
<ind the Aryan Cradle in the Sapta-SindhuSyOt 
From A. rydvarta to the Arctic and from the 
Cradle to the Golov^^ I had naturally to ransack 
the whole field of the Rzg-Veda^. and other Ved^ 
^nd ancient Sanskrit Literature ; and it was then, 
that I had come across many passages, 
numerous comments, and sundry arguments. 
The study oi these, first made me think, that 
our ^ edic f ore-f ath^ were^ in aM 
acMjuaimted 

with even the minute def^Ss of Gwlogy* I, 
therefore, gave a second thought to wiat had 
occurred to my mind as only a proferf^ility a|t 
first, and continued my researches with p^sist^t 
^leigy. I then minutely examine the 
various original Sanskrit texts from this stand’* 
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point, carefully scrutinized them with the 
object of gaining some insight into the matter, 
and found the ‘probability to be a certainty, as I 
thought that there were very cogent grounds 
and strong evidence to affirm, that the R*g-Vedic 
Eishis and subsequent sages had, in truth, very 
wide acquaintance with, and intimate knowledge 
of Greology, since, they, every now and then^ 
referred to the Geological formations and 
incidents of the Azoic, Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, 
Tertiary, and Quaternary Epochs, as also to the 
most prominent life-types thereof. 

And here, it would not be out of place to 
remark, that the colossal Sanskrit Literature 
viz., Vedic, Pur^nic, and Classical, which forms 
an a^unding monument of the everlasting and 
commanding genius of our ancestors, contains 
but stray passages in respect of the Earth’s 
crust, its Geological formations, its fossils, its 
various life-types, in short, its palasontologyj 
and I have ventured to make copious use thereof, 
^ these only formed the sources of my informa- 
tion and the basis of evidence, on which the 
present superstructure has been built, no Geologi- 
^ works in Sanskrit worthy of the name having 
been found, owing probably to the immense 
Sanskrit Literature on a variety of subjects 
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having been destroyed by foreigners and fanatics, 
who had neither sympathy nor taste for it^. 

The Reader, perhaps, will scout and pooh 
pooh the idea, by asking with an air of sneer 
and contempt, “ What I The Vedas and the 
Pur&nas contain germs of Geology ! I Absurd 1 1 !” 
But, with all deference, I would here request 
him to pause, to wait, and to exercise patience, 
before pronouncing his hasty judgment. For, as 
rightly observed by Professor Max Muller, “ It 
is far easier and far more amusing for shallow 
critics to point out what is absurd and ridiculous 
in the religion and philosophy of the ancient 
world than for the earnest student to discover 
truth and wisdom under strange disguises.” 
“ The Sacred Books of the East are no longer a 
mere butt for the invectives of missionaries or 
the sarcasms of philosophers. They have at last 

3 Says Mr. Vincent Smith in regard to this, as 
follows : — “ The political decadence of Magadha never 
afEeoted the reputation of the kingdom as the Centre 
and head-quarters of Buddhist learning, which con- 
tinued to bo cultivated sedulously at Ndland and other 
places up to the time of the Mahomedan conquest at 
the close of the twelfth century, when the monasteries 
with their well-stocked libraries were reduced to ashes.” 
(The Early History of India. Second Edition, pp, 
294-296). Vide also Tod’s Bajasthan Vol. I. p. VIII, 
IX, XIV, 217. Edition 1880. Third Reprint. 





been recognised as historical documents, aye, as 
the most ancient documents in the history of the 
human mind, and as palasontological records of 
an evolution that begins to elicit wider and 
deeper sympathies than the nebular formation 
of the planet on which we dwell for a season,’ or 
the organic development of that chrysalis which 
we call man.” (“India. What Can it teach us ? ” 
pp. 253,254. Edition 1883). I may, therefore, 
take this opportunity to remind the Eeader, 
without fear of contradiction, that the Yedas 
contain many things not yet teown to anybody, 
as they form a mine of inexhaustible literary 
wealth, that has only partially been opened, and 
has still remained unexplored. 

Now, another objection also might be raised 
to the .effiect that, the Yedas may perhaps- 
lOMtain elements of Cosmology ;yet. Cosmology 
and Geology are two very difEerent things 
altogether, and the one has nothing to do with 
the other. But, to this, a better reply cannot 
be given than in the words of Professor Judd, 
“ The first who endeavoured to draw 
a line of demarcation betwe® Cosmogony 
and Geology was Dr. James Hutton, who 
declared that Geology was in no way concerned 
with (questions as to the origion of things.^ 
But his dpetrine on this head was vehemently 
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opposed at first, and, though it has been con- 
tinually gaining ground, it cannot even yet be 
said to be universally accepted.” ( Vide The 
Studenfs Lyell. Edited by John. W. Judd.y). 5.. 
Edition 1896 ; and pp. 17, 23, 24, o£ this 
Work). 

However, anticipating all the objections in 
respect o£ the question, I have endeavoured to 
clear the ground, as.£ar as possible, even at the 
beginning o£ the first Chapter o£ this Work, and 
quoted acknowledged authorities in regard to 
every argument, in view o£ £ortifying my con- 
clusions. (Videpp. 1 @ 4 ). 

Here, I need hardly mention, that I am 
aware o£ the dangers that beset the student o£ 
Research, and shall therefore attentively bear 
them in mind, without losing sight thereof, in 
as much as, there is great chance of erroneous, 
observation and consequent risk of incorrect 
inference from it. Morevex-, I am aware that one- 
has also to keep himself parfectly free from all 
prepossessions and prejudices, when, in the very 
natui’e of things, just reasoning from careful 
study demands the sacrifice. And, haviiig due 
regard to all these facts, I have endeavoured 
to continue my researches, with the essential care 
and assiduity which the subject ever demands. 
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These Eesearches, therefore, I beg to place 
before the jPvhlic^ with not a little diffidence, in 
the following few chapters, and therefore, respect- 
fully crave their indulgence, for the venture 
undertaken by me. For, I may here be allowed 
to observe, that in regard to facts stated in the 
sequel, I humbly believe, that I stand on solid 
groimd, and shall, therefore, leave no stone 
unturned to establish and prove them, by pro* 
ducing evidence to strengthen my arguments. 
I, however, beg to remark, that the testimony 
which I promts to oflEer in proof of Yedie 
aequ^tance with Geology, only represents but 
stray reminiscences and past impressions of our 
Yedie F athers as regards the Science of Greology, 
in the absence of Geological work^or Purknic^ 
Geological treatises, which in the ruthless foreign 
appear to have been lost forever to 

the world. 

Naturally enough, therefore, in the humble 
work placed before the Reader, there would 
<^eep errors of judgment, and there would 
p^haps, I am afraid, be much difiEerence of 
as welL But, at all events, nothing, 
would be ^ted without authority, nor any the 
least attempt made to misrepresent facts, or 
pervert them to suit the desired end. 
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for convenient freatment of the sub- 
ject, I have divided this Work into five chapters 
under : — 

!• The Vedic Discoveries in Geology. 

n. The Great Antiquity of the Vedas 
from the Geological point of view. 

ni. Modern Geological Researches of the 
West. 

IV. Geological Researches of the East and. 
the West compared. 

V. An Episode of the Glacial Period, and 
the subsequent Quaternary Era. 

Unpractised in the office and the art of 
systematic discussion of a scientific subject, I 
would certainly rejoice in my own incom- 
petence, should it provoke the championship of 
abler hands, superior talents, and defter pens, on. 
behalf of Natural Justice, due to our Vedic 
Fathers in the matter of Geology, against the 
conventional unfairness and unmerited slur that 
slanders them often. 

I am aware of the sharp criticism and even 
deep resentment that I shall probably provoke- 
And yet, for the sake of filial duly to my 
Primitive Ancestors and greatly Rev&red Vedic 
Fathers, I shrink not fromfte encounter, nor 
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•desist from the landfertaking, simply for fear of 
public stricture, derision, or contempt. For, iu 
the atmosphere of freedom, free thought must 
needs be duly ventilated Tvithout any restraint, 
in the interest of Science and Research. I there- 
fore, submit this my humble Work to the 
candid judgment tte Public. 

Finally, I take this opportunity to state, 
that I have already endeavoured to place before 
the Public the original ( now in the Press ) of 
this Work in Mar&tibd — my Mother Tongue — 
and have now ventured to give, with a few 
alterations and additions, the same in English 
dress, in view of its being reviewed by the 
Savants of the East and the West, 

K B. Pavgee. 


Dated 20th Feb. 1912. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Yedic Discoveries in Geology, 

Before actuaUy entering upon the legiti- 
mate discussion of the subject in hand, I think 
it desirable to make a few observations in res- 
pect of the province and scope of Geology, in 
view of anticipating objections that may be 
raised, that tlie so-called geological discovei-ies, 
ascribed by me to the Vedic Fathers, do not in 
the least appertain to, or have any the remotest 
connection with, the purposes and methods, or 
objects and conclusions of Geology. I shall, 
therefore, endeavour to solve this point, and re- 
move the doubts arising therefrom.- 

ITow, Geology ( from Gr. ge the earth, 
and logos a discourse or reasoning ) embraces in 
its widest sense aU that can be known or infer- 
red of the constitution and history of the struc- 
ture of our planet. Or, in the w^ords of Sir 
Charles Lyell, an eminent geologist, “ Of wdiat 
materials is the Earth composed, and in what 
manner are these materials arranged ? These 
are the first inquiries with which geology 
is occupied”.’ Besides, researches into the 


I Lyell’s Manual of ElSmentary Geology, 1855, *>. J. 
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history o£ animate creation also occupy geo- 
logy, not to mention the discovery of facts 
substantiated by proofs, that the external parts 
of the Earth were not all produced in the 
beginning of things in the state ” in which we 
now actually see them, but that, on the con- 
trary, they “ acquired their actual configuration 
and condition gradually, under a variety of' 
circumstances and at successive periods, ” during- 
each of which, distinct kinds of plants and living 
beings flourished in waters as also on land, 
the remains of which are still found buried in 
the Earth’s crust. 

Professor John W. Judd, another geolo- 
gist says that, “ Geology is the science which 
investigates the successive changes that have 
takm pla<» in the inorganic and organic king- 
doms of nature. It inquires into the causes of 
those changes and the influence which they have- 
asserted in modifying the surface and external 
structure of om* planet. ” ( The Student’s 

Lyell. Edited by J. W. Judd, 1896. p. 1. ). 

Professor Cb^les Lapworth maintains, that 
the object of Geology is to examine the various 
materials of our planet, to describe the origin of 
rocks which build up the Earth’s crust, to in- 
vestigate the nature and modes of the formation 
of rocks, to mark the various changes they have 
undergone, to note the fossils and their order of 
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rappearance by means of proof afforded by the 
organic remains found in the stratified deposits, 

“ to determine tbe sequence and meaning of tbe 
various geolo^cal formations, ” and to note the 
past mutations of sea and land. 

Dr. James D. Dana, an American geologist, 
“writes in respect of Geology, as follows : — 
Geology .... ( 1 ) treats of the Ikrth’s struc- 
tm’e and its system of development, — .... 
its progress in rocks, lands, seas, and mountains, 
&c.; ( 2 ) its progress in all physical conditions, 
as heat, moisture, &c.,* ( 3 ) its progress in life, 
or its vegetable and animal tribes.” He more-, 
over says, “ Geology is sometimes defined as the_ 
science of the structure of the earth. But th| 
ideas of structtire and origin of structure are in- 
separably connected, and in aU geological inves- 
tigations they go together.... The science, 
therefore, is a historical science. ” ( Manual of 
Geology. 1863 pp. 2-4). 

To sum. up. Geology embraces ( 1 ) § 
general survey of the Earth’s suifece-featuioi^ 
( 2 ) a description of the rock— materials of the 
globe, ( 3 ) an account of the rocks in the orde? 
■of their formation, including palseontology and 
gradual progress in life or evolution in vitalitj^ 
and ( 4 ) a statement of the agenda that 
brought about geological changes. 

In the light of these facts, therefore, there 
appear strong grounds to mdntain, that our 
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Vedic Fathers- had knowledge o£ Geology, as 
in the Yedic works, traces o£ the description of 
the Earth’s structure and its origin, its vital 
gradation and progress, the commencement o£ 

■ life on Earth, the order of appearance and evolu- 
tion of the several life-types, have been observed 
every now and then, and they seem to give an 
account, — crude and imperfect though it be, 
according to the knowledge that our Yedic 
ancestors then possessed,; — of the agencies that 
produced the changes. Thus, the Yedic trend 
of drought, I need hardly say, reveals all these 
things in their true colour, and the same will be 

-keen from the treatment of the subject in the 
following pages. 

It seems from the priceless treasure of 
Yedic Literature, that our ancient Forefathers 
had incipient and yet scientific ideas in respect 
of the first Geological formations, and that they 
had certainly made crude hut correct beginnings, j 
in the investigations of the science. ! 

Probably, the first attempts having been ; i 
crowned with success, a fresh stimulus was af- 
forded to wider researches in the field, which, in i ! 

■ time, having secured a greater share of the legi- | j 
timate fruits thereof, marvellous results were '' 
gradually achieved, even in those so-called pre- 

' historic times. ^ 

■ I admit, that in the important branch of t 
the Science like Geology, no work, nor any trea- 
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tise, uor for the matter of that any systematic 
collection on the subject, is now forth-coming 
to indicate any the remotest acquaintance with 
the science. But, with all these apparent short- 
• comings, there are ample materials, abundant 
stray notes, and fragmentary details, scattered 
here and there, and probably throughout the 
vast field of Yedic Literature, from which infer- ' 
ence can be reasonably drawn, that our edic 
Eishls of the hoary past, not to say of the 
Tertiary' period, as I shall presently show, had 
deep knowledge of the subject. 

1 For, Professor Judd says, “ some observers have 
even maintained that there is evidence of his ( Man s ) 
existence in pre-Pleistooene times/’ p. 148. ( Thd 

Student’s Lyell. Edited by John W. Judd, 1896 ). 

Besides, it has been ascertained beyond all manner 
of doubt, that works of art associated with extinct 
mammalia of the Tertiary period, ( vide Sir Charles 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology, 6th Edn. p. 273-274 ), in 
a cavern in Somersetshire, ^nd the occurrence in a 
newly discovered cave, called “ Long Hole,” of the re- 
mains of two species of Rhinoceros, in an undisturbed 
deposit, in the lower part of which were some well- 
shaped flint-knives, evidently of human workmanship, 
strongly corroborates and proves the existence of the 
Tertiary man. 

But, apart from this fact, even Sir Charles Lyell, 
one of the greatest and acknowledged authorities on 
the subject says that, “ the two implements ( of flint 
found in the valley of the Ouse, near Bedford ) occur- 
red at the depth of thirteen feet from the surface of 
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This being so, the query would naturally 
Tarise, that i£ the Vedic A’ryans had wide ac- 
quaintance with the elements of Geology, what 
is the reason of the paucity, if not the total ab- 
sence, of any Indian Geological Literature worth 
the name. But, it is not necessary to go far in 
se^h of the same. For, during foreign in- 
roads and desultory incursions, the unsympa- 

fee sail, and rested immediately on solid beds of oolitia 
liiiestone/' ( ride Lyell's Antiquity of Man, 4tb Edn. 
p, 214 ), and that, ^^ ^tidenee obtained by Naturalists 
feat some of the extinct mainmalia of Minehe Court 
roafiy fired and died in this part of France, at the 
fene of the embedding of the flint tools in fluriatile 
strata, is most satisfactory/' ( ride Lyel/s Antiquity 
of Man, p, 172, Edn. 4th.). 

Sir Charles Lyell has also remarked that, two* 
p^ect ( human ) lower |aws with teeth ( were found ), 
all sssomated, in such a manner, with the bones of 
large pachyderms, and ruminants, and so precise- 
ly resembling these in colour and state of preservation, 
m to leave no doubt in his ( LyelFs Companion's ) mind 
man was contemporary with the extinct ani- 
mals. ( Lyell's Antiquity of Man^, 4th Ed. p. 72 ). 

How, in connection with the aforesaid human im- 
ffeiaEmfeof flint, found resting on solid beds of oolitic 
fara^tone, I might here quote with advantage Sir 
IBiarles Lyell, as he says, in his Elements of Ceology, 
p. 92, 6th Edn. that the strata abore the chalk have 
hm called Tertiary," and all this proves bey«^fl 
imM the existence of the Tertiary Man, as fee human 
i^emenfB were found rested immediately on solid 
of oolitic lime-^lon©;. 
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tlietic invaders had coasigned to the flames, and 
reduced to ashes, immense libraries in various 
parts o£ India, and the scenes of devastations, 
massacres, and plunders, which lasted through 
ages, have only served to . revive the memory of 
the past. In short, after almost every city and 
capital was stormed and repeatedly sacked by 
barbarous foes, ruthless enemies, and exasperated 
plunderers, nearly all that was sacred in religion, 
every thing that was devoted to science, and 
whatever Avas but wonderfully remarkable in 
art, was destroyed without compunction and 
without remorse. It is, thei’efore, too much to 
expect that the literature of the country should 
not have suffered irretrievable loss,’ by the’ whole- 
sale destruction of valuable productions of men 
of genius, of genuine scientific Acorks, and of 
useful arts and industry. Hence, evidently, the 
dearth and absence of Vedic or Past -Vedic Geo- 
logical Literature. 

With these requisite preliminary observa- 
tions, I shall proceed to investigate the subject 

1 Vide the Author^s JSmdii E^iijylre or Bharatiya 
BimniJycL Vol. iii. Introduction, and Chapter XY. 

In connection with this sort of Vandalism, it is 
also very painful to note, that the great and wonderful 
liihrary of Nalanda which contained a considerable 
stock of very interesting productions of Science andArt, 
of ancient literature and wisdom, was reduced to ashes, 
as noticed before. ( Vide Introduction, Foot-note 3 ). 
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in hand. Before, however, dealing with the Ve- 
dic Litei-ature, which abounds in allusions to a 
variety of distinct geological formations of dif- 
ferent periods, I shall briefly refer to the Code 
of Manu, the Purdnas, and the Mahd-Bhdrata, 
as they contain fragmentary details of, and 
garbed allusions to, geological rocks. 

Gwng back first to the times of Manu, the 
p^t Hindu Lawgiver, it will be perceived how 
he has described the primary formations of our 
anet. For, he says, that aU this was, at 
m a chaotic state. The Heavens then 
^ted waters, and the Earth became enveloped ^ 
therein. Subsequently, life was produced in it, 

and It gave rise to a variety of seeds or progres- 
sive vitality. ^ ° 

n h n 

spr ii <: ii 

( ), 

As to the age^ of Manu, it appears that he 
flo urished some three thousand veai4 aan .. . ... 

India ia Ids. History of 

( muu ) lire Code 

Code is iery a t is pS bX 
gion and manners from^ those <iifferenee of reh- 

less than by the obsol^e stvL» p rf^^’ 

Aiiofclier Ehtovinn q' 

“Sehiegelwas confident remarks, 

o?«ld not be later tlmn 1 m B > 

P-llf.SndEdm). ' ■ 
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tliousand years before the Christian era, and yet his 
Code of Laws, even at the present day, governs 
mankind, counting over twenty -three crores, 
and coming under the appellation of Hindu, 
from the Himjllayas to the Cape Comorin, and 
the frontiers of Cabul to the Brahmaputrd. Mr. 
John D. Mayne in his preface to the “ Hindu 
Law and Usage, ” has described the Code of 
Mann as follows : — 

“ Hindu Law has the oldest pedigree of 
any known system of jurisprudence, and even 
now it shows no signs of decrepitude. At this day, 
it governs races of men, extending from Casli- 
mere to Cape Comorin, who agree in nothing 
else except their submission to it.” ( Hindu 
Law and Usage. 1st Edition, p. IX ). 

]Sro\y, reviewing the text: of Manu from the 
Geological stand-point, it will be seen that it 
afEords us but meagre data, in regard to the Geo- 
logical conceptions of our ancestors. 

The Puranas also, it seems, had but a dim 
vision and not very clear idea of the early geo- 
logical formations, as apparently they were not 
in touch with the geological investigations of the 
Yedic times. For, the Bhitgavata PuiAna has 
stated to/say, that the Earth in the fonn of an 
egg, was, at first, all enveloped in water, which, 
in course of ages, having produced vitality, was 
the source of innumerable life-types. 
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In the Tayu Purina, however, a brighter 
vista is seen, and we find mentioned therein, 
tlmt the Earth was at first but a mass of intense 
heat, which, having in time cooled down, was 
merged in and replaced by water ; whei’ein 
after lapse of epochs, was produced vital creative 
energy. 

srnfrirff frar i (vi. 1) &c. 

hi the Agni Purina and Vishnu Purina, 
moreover, references appear to have been made 
to the progressive development of vital gradation, 
viz. from the Paheozoic Mid the Mesozoic 
tortoise and the reptile, to the Tertiary mamma- 
lia, at last evolving Man — the Crowning piece of 
<®eation. But, in the Pur^nas, the description, 
having been given in the grotesque ideas of 
incarnations and Mythological legends, the ori- 
ginal scientific geological theory seems ap- 
parently to Iiave been all lost in the dim mist of 
religion. 

Now, in respect of the antiquity of some 
of the.se Pm'ilnas, Golebrooke-the great Oriental 
scholar says, " ItiMsa and Pur&nas are anterior 
to \ yft^,” O' ide his lySseelianeous Essays, Vol. 
I. p. 11). "V yasa was the cdebrated author of the 
mha Bharata and the Pur&ias, and the half- 
bi other to Blushma, the reputed Gommander-iu- 
■dnef of the forces of Kauravas, in the Great War, 
whichseems to have t^en place some five thou- 
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sand years ago. For, says Dr. BMndarkar, “It thus 
appears, that in the latter part of the sixth cen- 
tury, the war -which forms the theme of the 
Mah& Bh4rat considered to have taken pkccj 
ahout four thousand years before.” ( Antiquity 
of Mah& Bharata, Journal, Bombay Eoyal Asi- 
atic Society. 1 ^ 0 . XX Yin. Vol. X 1871-72). 

Professor Wilson, another Oriental scholar 
known to fame, also speaks of the genuineness 
and great antiquity of some of the Purdnas, in the 
following terms :~“A very great portion of the 
: contents of many ( Pur&nas ), some portion of 

the contents of all, is genuine and old,” ( Yishnu 
Purana. Preface, p. YI ). 

Turning to the Maha Bh4rata, -we find 
in the latter frequent allusions made to the suc- 
cessive vital gradations, which distinctly show 
knowledge of, and acquaintance with, the vaidous 
geological life-types of different epochs, ranging 
; from the Vindlxycm (fiNjra’rer) or Pre~ Cambrian 
period of the Palaeozoic vitality to the Miocene Era 
; ' (%f of the Cainozoic or Tertiary times. 

t Thus, it seems, that during all these times, 

f viz. after the Vedic period, our ancestors had 
I apparently neglected* to cultivate the science of 
Geology. They, therefore, could not be in touch 
with geological facts and details •, while want of 
research, coupled with incomplete investigations 
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and ignorance of facts, only served to yield very 
jneagre results in respect of the science. 

The Upanishads, however, throw quite a 
flood of light on the geological discoveries of the 
times. While, the knowledge which the Rishis 
of the Rigveda period’ show, in respect of the 
subject, is simply incredible, especially when 
w’'e take into consideration the fact that the Rishis 
belonged"^ to the Tertiary period. I shall, there- 
fore, endeavour to give to the reader some idea 
of the geological theories then in progress, or 
rather of a few stray-thoughts and notions, 

1 It may not be out of place here to remark that^ 
febe Rig-Yedic period was evidently a part and parcel 
of the Tertiary Era^ as we shall endeavour to prove 
in the next chapter j and the latest discoveries and 
researches enable us to carry the antiquity of Man to 
this Epoch, by establishing the fact that he had 
existed even in the Tertiary Era. 

2 In respect of this, Mr. Tilak says as follows : — 
The subject matter of these hymns ( of Rig- 

Veda. ) is inter-glacial, though its origin is still lost in 
geological antiquity. ( The Arctic Home in the Yedas. 
p. 457 ). 

And again he says, the ancestors of the Yedic 
Rishis lived near the North Pole * in times before the 
last Glacial Epoch.'^ ( The Arctic Home in the Yedas. 
i?. 464 ). 

: , Sir Charles liyell has also proved and shown, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, the existence of the 
Tertiary Man, in his well-known work — TJ^e Antiquity 
of Fourth Edition. { Yide mU jp. 6. Foot-Note ). 
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which were at the time upper-most in the minds 
of the hoary Bards of the Vedic period, as they 
apparently seem to -be but remnants of some 
scienti&c treatise, or of an exhaustive discussion 
on the subject, at the time.- , - , 

It would, I thiiik, be convenient for a wide 
survey of the subject, to begin with the Upa- 
■ nishads and give a few details, as the zealous 
Rishis of the period seem to have taken vei*}' 
keen intei’est in geological researches. From the 
Substeince of what has been stated in the Taittiriya 
Samhihl, it appears to have been supposed that 
at the beginning, all was liquid, which was pro- 
bably considered to be enveloped in gaseous 
matter, and that this subsequently became trans- 
formed into the Earth. ( T. S. YII. 1. 5. 1. ). 
snvr% i 

3T=^ WT I (%, ). 

The researches of the Tailtiriya Bx'^hmanas 
go a step further, and declare that the Earth was 
at first but a burning globe of gaseous matter 
( a^rTr<T^ri[fffs3rnT?r i ...armT^rrqw i) that it 
subsequently became liquid ( frgCriWWW I ); 
and that ( after it gradually cooled down, 
and became condensed and solid by the consoli- 
dated particles of granite ), it was transfbnhed. 
into the Eai-th ( m Oh tber 

vitality began to make its appearance in the form 
" 2 
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of lotus, ( or leaves of moss and weeds, <Soc^ 
i T. Br, H. 2. 9. 1, 2,3,4; I. 1. 3. 5. ). 

I venture here to remind tlie reader, th 
■4*eiigion having pervaded everything Hindu, i 
rather the whole Ihdo-Aryan life, the geologu 
evolution jmd configuration of the Earth, t! 
e^odification of its surface and its external stru 
tare, the formation of gneiss or gravels and t] 
^pearance of vitality iu weeds or lotus, t! 
Fala^zoic vegetation and the fish, the Mesozq 
^^rtoise, and th® T^tiary majrrymftlTn, were i 
Supposed to he the worik of FraJ^ti — tl 

— , as the following extracts wj 

show : — 


I ?T?3?fr5?p:?nr i 

i r at 

I ...^5 ^ 

1 3 = 1^. ^ ,, ,, ,, jj, 

S<*«# 

^ Ho grro ?. h ). Here, gvri 

«r the Bow represents the fife-t^ 

wffm^ i . . . .%o 3Tri 

i ^ ). 

^ gerfpgical px^ress in the Ihitririv 
.nishiids 18 sfia DKMre rmnarkahle and suj 
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pmug, as it shows the gradual evolution and 
vital gradation, with marveUous fertility of 

nuud and astounding correctness of an expaafc. 

For, while describing the creation, as also the 
padual evolution of Oosmos and the 
its cause^ and effect, the Rishis of the 
Jad-period say, that frcnn the aU-pervading 
boul was produced the sfey^ or the endless S 
pan^ of space, whiA in tdm had produced ^ 
■wind, tiie late the fire, this the watos, tiiese 
again the Earth, which ( after it had cool^ 
down ) had given rise to vitality or vegetation, 
^dthe vital gradation having madeits b^innins* 
from simple herbs, p^ts, a? weeds, had evolved 
more complex forms, ending m the crowning 
piece of creation, viz. the Man. ( T. U. fi. 1 ^ 
^ ?TOTT?rte sTT^^r: 1 

^ smiT. I 3T^«r: ^ 

l^ow, this description maj^, in brief, be said 
tq be the geological evolution df Cosmos &om the 
infinite space ( ), which having giveq 

nse to atmosphere ( eTr^^TTfr^: i ), the vioieal 
currents of wind produced fire | grfiRw: »). Thg 
remained in a state of igneous fusion, until b^' 
of the heat having been difesk into &e ^ 
rounding space, refrige*a^ proowd^i k CMUB® 
of time, which itaving caased the a^eous vt^oi^ 
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in the 'atmosphere to condense, occasioned the 
Ml of mu ( 3(Tw^r*i: I ), thus giving rise to what 
is called the first Thermal Ocean, The tempe- 
rature, however, of this boiling sea was at first, 
in the very natm’e of things, very high, and 
therefore no aquatic beings could inlmbit its 
w;ater5. Consequently, it was devoid of fossils. 
But, the waters of the Thermal Ocean were 
highly crystaHine, and' hence the origin of the 
^limary crystalline strata, gneiss, mica, gravels’ 
&c. Gradually, the granite crnsr’ 
h^Tung been partially broken up,' land uinl 
ihountains began' to rise above the waters (3T^<=tr: 

I ), while the torrents of rain caused the 
sediments to spread over the bottom of the 
boiling sea. Now, the land and mountains that 
had appeared above waters having in time cooled 
down, along with the thermal fluid, fife natur- 
aUy became visible therein, first in herbs or sea- 
weeds _ ( l ), and then mothers, 

the viM gmdation having progressed from 
sMpler conceptions to more complex types and 
highly organised orders, ending in the last*'* and 
the marvellous creation Mato.* ( 5fftV^Twn'5#9C,l 
3fWR5w:0- 


1 Vide ante page 14. ( nt I WT® 

vW^,- ). 

2 In respect of this. Professor Dana, the Ameri- 

ctn geologist, says as fallows : It is not known that 

any new species of plants or animals have appeared on 
the Earth since the creation of Man/* ( Manual of 
Geology, p. 586, Edn. 1863 ). 
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I may here mention and venture- to ata^, 
tluit the aforesaid description of the origin of 
things and of the Earth, in the Taittiriya Upa- 
ixi3had(ii. l), is but a synoptical view of the 
gradual evolution of life-types and of geological 
formations, and corresponds, in the main and es- 
sential particulars, though not in so many words, 
to what the eminent geologists and acknowledge 
authorities of modern times say, as i-egards the 
existeuce and primary conditions of our Planet, 
the formation of its rocks, its mineral mutations, 
and its vital gTadation and progress. And al- 
though the foregoing discussions have been held 
by some to apply to the evolution of Cosmos in 
Metaphysics, still, they, none the less, apply to 
geological rocks and formations, that have made 
their appearance on Earth, in consecutive se- 
quence. Because, the same can be proved by 
ample evidence from the Eig-Veda and othex’ 
sources, as we shall presently show. 

As previously observed, ( p 13 ), we find ip, 
the ’Taittiriya Br§,bmana, allusion made to the 
creation and its evolution, which in substance 
only means that the Earth was at fii'st in a chaotic 
state and enveloped in gaseous matter (fRrnrrrsTHif- 
), or was in a state of igneous fusioa. 
( ), whidb having] caused 

water to flow, after refrigeration and condensa- 
tion of vapour, there was the Thermal Ocean 
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and tMs subsequently gave 
iitte to Barth ( ^ I Tai- 

ttiriya Br. n. 2-9-I,-3, 4 ). 

Aftef*' lapse of ages; the Earth gradually 
began to cool down, evidently by slow and con* 
'tiiRKHis pocess, ttie v£®t effects of which could 
crafy have been reaJhsed after period of almost in- 
calcnlaWe duraticm. And weeds and lotuses 

^ iPrs^rr sar^ir: T. U. n. 1 

T. Br. 1. 1-3-5 ), trilobites and fishes, rep- 
taies and quadrupeds, 

#T I »tw^hTk* HffRTf I Vishnu 

■iKir&na 1.4-7), began to swarm and breed, 
on earth. It was supposed in those stirring in- 
fellectual Vedic times, that life was donnant even 
in the fluid, when the Earth was in a liquid state. 


”®br, it spears from the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
( 1. 23-3/4 ), that the fluid became a tortoise 
moving amid the waters ( m TO: # S'lraTOTO: 


I ), and that when Praj^pati 
or ihe Creator said to him, “ TTioii hast sj^ung 
from my shn and Jlesh, ” the tortoke had then 
to say, “ No. I was here even before. 
f r i). This, therefore, 

^ndently indicates thdt life was supposed to be 
dormant even in the fluid of the deep. 

- Proceeding further, and going back to the- 
'sfory root of things and tlie foundation of all, 
tve come to the Rig- Veda, which is admitted-^I 
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the oldest’ dddUment ia the wOrld, and which 
claims civilizatidn the most ancient. Here, then, 
reading between the lines the Taittiriya Brih- 
mana, (ante p 14), w'e find it indicated by Yedic 
Rishis of the hoary past, that the &rtb, having 
l>eenatfirstin a cloudy, vapoury, or gaseous state 
( of igneous fusion ), was reduced to the molten 
condition of water, and that it ( the hkrth ) 
having been thus in a liquid condition, and 
found trembling Or rolling like Water ( 
5sr«raRr ), and the mountains also moving to 

1 In respect of this, Mr. B. G-. Tilak sajs^ The 
Vedas themselves. .admittedly form the oldest re- 

cords of the Aryan raceJ^ (The Arctic Home in the 
Vedas, jy 5 ). 

Professor Weber writes, ^‘We are fully justified in 
regarding the Literature of India as the most ancient 
literature, of which written records on an extensive 
scale have been handed down to us,” ( History of Indiih 
Literature. 1882.^;. 5). 

, In the same way>. Pxofe^r Max-Muler 
'and declares the Eig-Veda' 

the ^^most ancient literary documents.'*’ p. 118. { What 
can India teach us f Ed. 1883 ), 

He also observes that, The Vedic Poets are pad- 
mitive, the Vedic language is primitive, the VeAc 
religion is primitive, and taken as a whole, more jto- 
niitive than anything e&e,J^ that we are ever likely to 
recover in the. whcde history of duP rnce.^* 1**^* 
I ttVhat can tndia-t6ach*ns ■ 
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and fro like waves, ( having evidently been in a 
molten state Indra made 

them firm (w i li. V.H. 17. 5). 


Thus, we find that he made the Earth 
solid ( ), and the mountains finn 

( ). The verses from the Rig- Veda 

b^ng veary imperhtnt, I give them here below, 
for ready reference : — 

’T. ( ??:) st mffRU T tg g; 
n: it ( R. V. II. 12. 2. ). 

=«• 

5#imr H (R.V.TI. 17.5). 

TMs may be freely rendered into English 
as follows : — “ Indra made the Earth solid that 
Wits trembling ( having been at fix’s! in a molten, 
sfcite or condition dE watery vapour ). He also 
xoade mountiuns firm that wei’e rolling. ” 
( R. V, IL 12. 2 ). “ He made the waters flow 
from the v^xxury douds, thus reducing by his 
might the gaseous state of Earth to the molten 
ctmclition, and rendered the mountaiixs fii’m. ” 
(R. ^ . IL 17. 5). In fact, the vei’ses when read 
akfflg with T. Br.IL 2. 9. 1; L 1. 3. 14, mean,, 

although not ^stmctiy ' expressed in so many 
wwds, that the !Earth was at first in a gaseous 
.“tate of igneous fusion j that subsequent- 
ly, part of tlK heat thereof having been 
diffused in tibe surrounding spa<«, refrigeration 
lia<l gradualy proceeded ; that this naturally 
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caused the aqueous vapour in the atmosphere to 
condense, occasioning thereby the fall of rain, 
and thus creating the Thermal Ocean ; and that 
then, the granite crust having been formed and 
afterwards partially broken, the land and monn- 
tains began to appear in time. ( Ykle ante 
p'P 15-16 ). 

In another place also, mention is made 
again of the Earth having been made solid by 
Indra ( m w S?r I Rig-Veda. X. 121. 5.). 

But, more than this, and as if to crown the 
whole, we find a most important statement 
made in the Rig-Veda, from the distinct stand- 
point of Geology, that v^etable life ( ) 

had commenced ( 'SHTn' ), some three epochs 
( ), before the Mammalian life-typ^ of 

the Tertiary Era, or rather before the advent 
of Man and the superhuman Gods ( 

) ; and that in the Primary^ or Palaeozoic 
Era ( 5^ ), vitality had first con^ into 

being, after the Azdb ( 3T^: i 

That is to say, from th© dmotic deep or the Ther- 
'jnal Oceayi^ where nothing was favourable to 
tiie sustenance of life, there w£s the manifesta- 
tion of vitality, after the boiling waters had 
cooled down. In other words, it yrm then, that 
life had come into play and existmce become 

1 So called by Sir Obarles Lyell— the great Geolo- 
^st-in Ms Elements of Geology; Sixth Ed. p. 92. 
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‘tnanifest from ufirmnifested nothing ( 

I ). I give below the ongmsl in' extenso, 
with the translation as rendered into English by 
Griffith. 

^rr i.^f ^sricrr 

i ( Rig- Veda. X. 97. 1 ). 

?EFr: u ( Rig-Veda. X. 72. 2 ). 

“ Herbs that sprang up in time of old, 
three ages earlier than the Gods. ” ( Rig-Veda, 
X. 97.1).y :• 

“ Existence, ip an earlier age of Gods, from 
iW-esist^eg ^rang.” [ Rig-Veda. X.72. 2 ). 

This certainly very favom’ably compares witji 
the keen investigate^ of the modem and re-’ 
pp^ied gedogists the West, as they affirm that 
vitality had first commenced with the herbs— 
( the Alga?, or sea-weeds ) — ^in the Primary^ or 
palaeozoic Ifwch, foltowed ne^ |)y the Second^ 
ary or Mesozoic Period or the Age of Reptile*:, 
the latter liaviiig in turn been succeeded by the 
Ifortii^y Eta, thati^ Cainozoie or the Age of 
*pd of Man, of whlGh, however, I 
shall give details in Chapter IV, 

1 -Tndd savs that, “ the tise of the term Primary 
i» aow almost entirely abandoned,'' ( The Students 
LyeH. p. 127. Ed. 1896 ). Lyell, however, has nsed 
it. Tide ante p. 21, E<wt-note, 
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No^v, it might perhaps be argued, that the 
-Various theories propounded by the Tedic and 
Puranic Indians, either in the Puranas and the 
-Maha Bh4rata, the Upanishads and the Eig- 
yecla, were advanced not with refarence to Geo- 
logy, but for the sole purpose of Cosmolc^. 
. And to tliis, a curt reply might with advantage 
I 't- given, that whatever the purpose, if the re- 
f- ults achieved are in the main correct, even 
. irtuii the scientific point of view, the researches 
made by our hoary ancestors, in the dim and 
distant past, must needs be appreciated. But, 
: ifpart from this, we have distinct evidence to 
show, that the .Vedic Eishis had wide acquaint- 
ance with Geology, and that they had n^de 
these statements especially with reference to 
logical formations and geological facts. This, 
liowever, I’equires a separate treatment. We 
shfill, therefore, discuss it in the fourth chapter, 
while investigating the progress of the West in 
the science, and comparing it ‘ with our Vedie 
liesearehes in the past, in this very 
subject of Geology. 

bi the circumstiuices, and having had due 
regard to the great antiquity of the Vedas from 
the geological point of view, of whidb I si^ 
endeavour to give some idea to the reader, in 
the ensuing chapter, the above exjxisition made 
by the Tedic Rishis, of the first geological lor* 
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inations, appears simply marvellous, owing not 
only to its great antiquity, but also to its 
correct demonstration, even according to, and 
from the stand-point of, the discoveries of 
modern researches and the accepted opinions of 
eminent Geologists of the West, who had 
taken up the subject only over t’wo centuries 
before. This, therefore, I shall notice in a se- 
parate chapter, as the Western Geologists have 
rendered valuable assistance to the cause of the 
Science of Geology, and have developed it with 
untiring zeal, great energy, and commendable 
pemeverance, after giving to the Header a 
brief idea about the antiquity of the Yedas from 
the stand-point of geology, in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Great Antiquity of the Vedas from 
the Geological point of view. 

In the present chapter, I intend conveying 
to the Reader some idea about the antiquity of 
the Vedas, and especially of the hoary past of 
the Kig-Yeda, to enable him to see how the geo- 
logical knowledge possessed by the Yedic Rishis, 
very favourably compares with that of the 
modern Geologists of the West, notwithstanding 
the vast distance of time and the almost insuper- 
able diflSculties that the Rishis had then to en- 
counter in their geological researches. 

From the foregoing pages, the Reader will 
have at once perceived, tliat ancient Sanskrit 
Litei'ature abounds in allusions to the various 
Geological formations, while the V^das, every 
now and then, refer to diffierent rocks and vitd 
grad^oiK, in Geolc^cal succession and gradirf 
sequence of Evolution. 

Of the several Yedas, the Rig-Yeda is pre- 
eminently the most ancient, and admittedly the 
oldest document in the world, of which, there- 
fore, we shah, speak presently, as it furnish^ 
unqxtestionable evidence in respect of the geo- 
logical knowledge of the Yedic Rishis in pre- 
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historic times. But, tefore we do that, it wmild, 
I think, Idc proper to give here the aj)prosimate 
date of the Upanishads and the Brfthmanas, 
which, us we have already observed, are replete 
with allusions to the various rock-formations of 
considerable importance. 

The researches of the Oriental Scholars 
• how, that the period of the Upanishads and 
the Brdhmanas was over 2,500 years before A. D., 
while the period of the Eig-Yeda extended even 
beyond the Quaternary Em. That is to say, 
many hymns of the Eig-Tecla, if not all, were 
simg by the Yedic Eishis during the Tertiary 
E}x>ch, preceding the Great Ice Age, as woidd 
api>air clear from the evidence offered in the 
sequel. Besides, the great antiquity of the 
Yedic period -has also Ijeen recently acknowledged 
by acute researchers like Messrs. B. G. Tilak, 
S. B. Dixit, V . B. Ketkar, &c. of the East, and 
critics like Dr. Jocobi of Bonn, Dr. Buhler, 
Professor Bloomfield, Professor Max-Muler, and 
others of the W^t. 

How, as regards the Brlthmam^ and their 
asceriained pmod, Mr. Tilak says, that, “ the as- 
tronomical statements found in the Yedic Lite- 
rature supplied us with far more reliable data for 
dorrectly aseertaming the ages of the different 
pmodsiff Yedic Literature,” and that these 
statements “ unmistakably pointed out that the 
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Tcmal equinox was in the constellation of Mri^a 
or Orion ( about 4,500 B. C. ), during the period 
of the Vedic hymns, and that it had receded to 
the constellation of the Krittikas, or the Pleiades; 
( alx)ut 2,500 B. C. ) in the days of the Brillnua- 
nas.” He further states in Ins very interesting' 
work The Arctic Home in the Vedas that, “ the 
subsequent discovery, ” by his friend the late 
LIr. S. B. Dixit, “ of a i^assage^ in the Shatapatha 
Brihmana, plainly stating that the Krittikas 
never swerved in those days, from the due East, 
that is, the Vernal Equinox, has served to dis- 
pel all lingering doubts regarding the age of the 
Br^hmanas ; while another Indian astronomer, 
Mr. V. B. Ketkar, in a recent number of the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, has mathematically worked out 
the statement in the Taittiriya Br&hmana, ( TTT . 
1, 1, 5 J.” ( Vide Mr. Tilak’s Arctic Home in 

the Vedas. Preface, jtp I. U. ). 

I here give below, the text from the Tait- 
tiriya Brdhma? 2 a, and this pmqwrts to mean that, 
“ Brihaspati or the planet Jupitor was first dis- 
covered when confronting or nearly occxdting the 
Star Tishya” 


^ tren ( frfw^ ) f I" ft# w i 

Wd )■ 
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f sr«R smmrH: i \ 

(%6 ?ro )• 

Evidently, the observation o£ the pheno- 
mena is a relevant fact, and as it has been prov- 
ed by the text itself, Mr. Ketkar has endeavour- 
ed to establish, that this sort of observation of 
the heavenly bodies was possible only at about 
4650 B.C. 

But, apart from this, Mr. Tilak, resting on 
other gromids, which he has very ably discussed 
in the Orion, has stated to say, that “ the oldest 
period in the Aryan Civilization may therefore 
be called the Aditi or the pre- Orion period, and 
we may roughly assign 6000 - 4000 B. C., as 
its limits (Vide The Orion, or the Eesearch- 
es into the Antiquity of the Vedas, p 206, 
1893 ). 

However, having had due regard to the 
matter-of-fact evidence found in the Eig-Veda, 
which goes to prove the great antiquity of the 
Eig-Veda, — antiquity going so far back as the 
h®ary period of the Tertiary Epoch, of which 
therefore I shall speak later on, — one is likely 
to ask whether the aforesaid period of 6000 - 
4000 years B. C., is not too modest for the 
oldest Vedic age. And, here, therefore, I am 
cemstrained to think that, the aforesaid limit 
is by no means to be considered as the Ultima 
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Tlnde of the Vedic antiquity, in as much 
as the Aryan Giyilization and the primitive 
Yedic life appear to have preceded the Yedic 
Antiquity by thousands of years. For, the 
oldest Yedic Rishis themselves speak in the 
Eig-^ eda of their most ancient ancestors and 
of the by-gone ages, as also of their then 
modern generation, as -will be seen from the 
following : — 

( Sfjo ). 

“ Agni is the God that deserves to be 
praised by Rishis or Sages, ancient as well as 
modern.” 

#q-r»Tsgran- i 

( gjo t . 

“ Oh Maghavan ( Indra ), you had listen- 
ed to the praises of our older ancestors.” 

( to ). 

“ Bow to our older ancestors that led ns 
to good path, and to the Rishis bom before 
the creation” — ( as explained by 

the great commentator Sdyana ). 

This being the case, it is no wonder that 

the trend of thought of western Scholars should 
also be in the same direction, and it is in the 
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very nature of things that they should have 
been inclined to admit that the Yedic antiquity 
must have been preceded by the hoary past. 
For, the facts are self-evident, and they them- 
selves prove the conclusion. It was for this 
reason, that Professor Bloomfield, while re- 
viewing Mr. Tilak’s Orion or the Researches 
into the Antiquity of the Yedas, had, in his 
address on the ' occasion of the Eighteenth 
Anniversary of John Hopkin’s University, very 
rightly observed that, “ The language and li- 
terature of the Yedas is, by no means, so primi- 
tive as to place with it the real beginnings of 
Aryan life. ” Inasmuch as, he says that, 
‘‘ these, in aU probability, and in all due moder- 
ation, reach back several thousands of years 
more,” and naturally, therefore, he argues that, 
it was “ needless to point out, that this cur- 
tain, which seems to shut off our vision at 
4500 B. C., may prove iii the end a veil of 
thin gauze.” 

And this gives i*ise to a series of questions, 
which, therefore, emUot be left unnoticed 

( 1 ) How old are the Yedas, and to what 
Geological Epoch does their antiquity extend ? 

( 2 ) Were om* ( Indo- Aryan ) ances- 
tors of the Rig-Yeda times older than the Qua- 
ternary Period ? 
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( 3 ) Did they belong to the Tertiary 
Era ? 

( 4 ) Had they seen the Great Ice-Age ? 

( 5 ) If sOj is there any evidence in the 
llig-Veda or other Vedic and ilvestic works, to 
.support the statement and fortify the concln- 
.sions ? 

( 6 ) Is there any scientific evidence to 
prove the existence of the Tertiary Man ? 

It wUl be perceived that an answer to the 
last question would serve as a key to the solu- 
tion of the second, the third, and the fourth. I 
shall, therefore, try to do justice to it first, in 
view of making our task simpler and easier, in 
respect of the rest of the aforesaid queries. 

Now, Messra. Medlicott and Blanford of the 
Indian Geological Survey by the Government of 
India make the following observations in respect 
of the Miocene deposits and Shiwtihk Mammalia 
of India : — “ The valley gravels of the Indian 
Peninsula, and especially some fossiliferous beds 
in the Narbada vaUey, contahi a few Shiwffik 
3Iammalia, associating with species more neariy 
allied to those now living. Eemains of human 
implements have also been detected in these 
gravels, which are probably of Post — Tertiary 
or Pleistocene age.” ( Vide Manual of the Geo- 
logy of India. » Z F ). 
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But, the fact that man has been in existence 
from the Tertiary Period seems now to be an 
acknowledged fact, as the same has been proved 
by scientifie evidence. For, Professor Ernst 
Hteckel of Germany says, “ The first appearance 
of man, or to speak more correctly the develop- 
ment of man from the most nearly allied ape- 
foi’in dates probably either from the Miocene or 
the Pliocene period, from the middle or the 
latest section of the Tertiary Epoch.” ( Evolu- 
tion of Man. Vol. II. p 16. 1879 ). 

Dr. Noetling also had, in 1894, discovered 
the works of Pliocene Man in Upper Burmah. 
( Keane’s Ethnology, p 464. Edition 1899 ). 

Moreover, Professor Keane has stated in 
Iris other work “ Man Past and Present ” that, 
“ Flints ” ( worn and polished by human ac- 
tion ) have been “ found in Situ associated 
with the remains of such extinct fauna as Rhino- 
ceros * * assigned to the Lower Pliocene. 

( p 5. Ed. 1899 ). 

Dr. Frederick Wright also maintains, that 
relics of Man are found in the Tei’tiary 
Epoch, and declares that, “the expectation of 
finding evidence of Pre-Glacial Man in Ohio 
nm justified soon after this,” that is, in 1855.. 
( Yide his work “ Man and the Glacial Period. ” 
p 249. Ed. 1892 ). 
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And above all, even Sir Charles Lyell, the 
great authority in Geology, has admitted the 
existence of the Tertiary Man, from the facts 
available and the evidence placed before him, 
■which he had personally scrutinized and sifted, 
and very ably discussed in his interesting work 
entided “ The Geological evidences of the Anti- 
quity of Man ”, with all the requisite care which 
the subject demanded. ( Vide ante p 5. Note ). 

Besides, relics of Miocene Man were also 
found in Further India, and, therefore, in regard 
to this, Edward Clodd, President of the Folk 
Lore Society stated ^that, “ Quite lately, there 
have been discovered in an Upper Miocene de- 
posit in Further India, some clipped flint flakes, 
of undoubted human workmanship. ” ( The 

•Story of Primitive Man p 23. Ed. 1895 ). 

Thus, the Tertiary Man having been 
ptroved, the solution of the second and the 
fourth question has naturally become simpler. 
The answer thereto is evidently in the affirma- 
tive, since both the Ice Age and the Quaternary 
Era were preceded by the Tertiary Epoch ; 
while, our Eig-Vedic Rishis had seen the last 
and the Great Ice Age, and were older than the 
Quaternary period, as we shall presently show. 

Now, Ave shall for a while turn our atten- 
tion to the remaining questions, and see if there 
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is any Yedic eyidence in support o£ the facts 
alleged, and referred to above. In my work 
entitled, “ The Arydvartic Home and the 
Aryan cradle in the Sapta Sindhtcs ”, or “ From 
Arydvarta to the Arctic and from the Cradle to 
the Colony ”, and in my larger work in Marathi 
with stiH greater details, (both now in the Press), 
I have endeavom’ed to prove, by all sorts of evi- 
dences, Vedic and non-Vedic, Scriptural and pro- 
fane, scientific and demonstrative, historical and 
traditional, that we are autochthonous in India ; 

T ^ ^ 

that we were born in Ary&varta on the banks 
or in the region of the reputed and the most 
sacred river the Sarasvati, which was deemed by 
our very ancient Vedic ancestors of the Tertiary 
Period to be the scene where life liad first com- 
menced ; that our Colony of young adventurers, 
having emigrated from and left Arydvarta, had 
colonised distant lands of Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and America, and settled in the Arctic and 
Circum-Polar regions, during the Tertiary Epoch, 
at a time when the chmate of the Arctic regions 
hav^ been genial, these were fit for human 
babitafion j riiat at the sight of the new phe- 
nomena of everlasting Dawns, as also of the un- 
usual long (^ys and nights of the Ai-ctic- Eegi- 
ous,— to which our colonists from India ( Bharata- 
V^Aa ) were not accustomed while living in 
their Mother-Cbunti'y-Arydvarta,-their astonish- 
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ment and fear knew no bounds ; and that at 
tlie advent of the great Ice-Age, the once genial 
climate of the Ai’ctic Regions having been re- 
placed by extreme, not to say unbearable cold, 
and the higher latitudes having been covered 
with Ice-caps of enormous thickness, such of our 
colonists as had made settlements there, were 
compelled to retrace their steps back to their 
Mother-land AryS^varta, by the direction of the 
Snow-clad Himalaya, which was ever in their 
minds, and which they always remembered and 
cherished with fondness, as the Northern Bouna- 
ctry ( firiT ) of their Beloved Bh<^rata-varsha. 
I shall, therefore, venture to recapitulate some 
evidence here, in brief, to save reference, for our 
present pui-pose. 

Manu, our veiw ancient, famous, and well- 
informed Law-giver ( vide ante p. 8 ), has in 
his or the Code of Laws, declared Brah- 

m^varta ( 5’frrar# ) to be the God-created region, 
situated in Arylvarta and between the two divine 
rivers, the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati (11. 17). 
Evidently, this was supposed to be tJie scene of 
creation ( vide Muir’s Original Sanshit TeoctSf 
vol II. f 400. Second Revised Edition ), and the 
pronouncement appears to have been made by 
.Manu, not in the least without strong grounds. 
For, it sui’ely rests upon solid facts, traditional 
evidence, and even Yedic authority, which, there- 
fore, we shah, proceed to examine presently. 
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In the first place, the traditional impres- 
sions seem to have been current and even en- 
graved on the hearts of the Indian Aryans of 
the Manu-Period, that Aryavai-ta has been their 
cradle that this region was the source of pure 

usage ( ), handed down W generation 

to generation ( i *to . 

that as such, it was even thought worthy of 
being ®pied and leamt by oth® nations on 
Earth, from the Brahmans ( ^^siT- 

^ 

WO VRO ) ; and that the country beyond the 
units of sacrificial viz. Ary^varta, 
belonged to foreigners ( 

^ Moreover,^ if at all, we ourselves were 
foreigiers in Ai-y&varta, and had immigrated 
into the Land of the Seven Rivers, Manu certain- 
y would never have said that, » the country 
beyond the confines of Aiya^wi-ta was of the 
Ilechhas. Because, evidently enough, there 
could have been no propriety in using the ex- 
pression. ° 

_ Now, ^ to the further ti-aditional testimony, 
Imaj here briefly observe, that it is not only ti 
Hmdu.s or rather the Indo-Aryans that think 
themselves to be autochthonous in India in conse- 
quence of the hoaiy traditions received from father 
o son, but It is also the foreigners that consider 
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India as the cradle of the Hindus. For, while dis- 
cussing this question, i^lphinstoue in his Histoiy 
of India says : “ It is oppose ! to their foreign 
origin, that neither in the Code (of Manu ), 
■nor, I believe, in the Vedas, nor m any book 
that is certainly older than the C-jde, there 
any allusion to n prior residence, or to a know- 
ledge of more than the name of ant^ country 
out of India. Even mythology goes no fur- 
ther tlian the Himalaya chain, in which is' fixed 
the habitation of the gods.” ( History of 
India. Vok 1. p. 97. Second Edition ). 

Besides, in regard to the deep-rooted tra- 
ditions of us— Indians — in respect of A'ryft- 
vurta having been our cradle, I cannot do 
better than quote the words of the great ccan- 
inentator. For, Kulluka is the name of the 
exeo-etist who has written his commeutory on 
the Code of Manu, and he declares in no equi- 
vocal Language to the efiect, that “ /iryjivarfci 
is the regmi where Aryans -were horn, and 
are horn, and re-horn, over and over again'' 
The original in Sanskrit, under verse 22, Book 
Second, of Mann’s Code, runs as follows : — ... 

But, more than this, even before and at 
■the- time of Maha-Bhfirata, the idea having 

taken a deep root, had a firm hold on the 
4 
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ladian mindj that the region lying betweeii the 
two divine riveiv, viz. the Sarasvati and the 
Drisliadvuti, was the scene of creation, as it was 
ihe tract fashioned hy God. In fact, in Mah&- 
Bharata, it has been called Brahm&varta ( 

W i ?to «rro 

Now, the expression god-created region, or 
the tract fashioned by God, appears to have 
had a very great significance, and it empha- 
tically presents to us the deep-rooted traditions 
of Our Aryan Cradle having been^ in Brahmtt- 
varfea, and such in Aryavaita alone, and no- 
where else. There is another verse in the 
Mah&-Bh&rata, which is also very interesting. 
For, this says that, “ the region has its own 
hoary traditions and customary usages *’ ( 

J ), handed down from 
age to age and transmitted from generation to 
generation, which, therefore has been supposed 
to be the only pure usage ( ^ I 

Mah^— Bh^rata. XIV. 110. 45 ). But, above 
aii, there is yet a third verse, and this is cer- 
tainly' ^^nant with meaning, inasmuch as 
it dedares that^ Brahmarshi- Desha, or for the 
matter of that Ary^varta, is a moael region of 
discipline and order, and that “ from a BrMi- 
bom >:in that region, all men on earth 
I ) should receive their lessons 
in them respective duties and responsibilities. '* 
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( ?r^r^r^?r5r-fr^; i ^ ^ Bh. 

XIV. 110. 47 ). For easy reference, I herein 
below quote the verses from Maha-BhSrata, and 
these as also others seem, with a few variatioi]®, 
to have been reputed by Mann in ( II. 17, 18, 
20), for confirming the hoary traditions in res- 
pect of our Cradle in Ary&varta ). 

W jraw » «« » 

tr 3TT=an:: 'TRi^nrJitr: i 
aoiwrr ti vh u 

^ ?ra?Traarr: » h 

( MrfRTfnmw 3TO ). 

( The South Indian Texts Edition ). 

Turning to the Vedic authority for a while, 
it seems that there is an intimate relation, nay 
even an inseparable connection between Indra, 
Soma, Vntra, the Dawn, the Sun, the Aryans, 
and Ary^varta or the Land of the Seven le- 
vers. Of these, Arydvarta appears pre-eminent- 
ly to be the cradle of alf at any rate tJm 
primitive scene ; where, our R/g- Vedic ancesh 
tors and even their fore-fathers ( ) 

had seen Soma grown on the HimMayan Moun- 
tain, well watered and nourished by Parjanya or 
Rain, ( as if in the capadty of Father ) ; where 
only, and in no other region, the splendour and 
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refulgence of tlio Dawn . liad first appeared to 
tfeemou the horizon of the. VipAsh^ viz., the 
modern river Beeas ; where, the brilliancy of 
the Dawn had subsequently vanished, and 
was absorbed in the dazzling light of the Stin ; 
where, the showei's of rain were observed for the 
first time dropping from the clouds, represent- 
ed as Yr/tra, lying on the Indus, after 
these were rent asunder by Lightning .represent- 
ed by Indra’s or thunderbolt, in the Land 
of the Seven Rivers : where, our ancestors had 
performed sacrifices and continued their sacri- 
ficial sessions, which at times having been dis- 
turbed by outsiders, or even by our own kith 
and kin, such as the Zoroastrians, Indra was 
supplicated to give his aid to the Aryan pro- 
ge|iy,of the Land of the Seven Rivers, espe- 
claBy as he always defended his Arya worship- , 
pers in all conflicts, nay, even punished those 
who were non-sacxificers and beyond the pale 
of our faith ( ... R. V, 

I. 130. 3 ). Thufi, the whole thing appeal’s 
to Imve been most Ix^utifully depicted in very 
lively colours, in tfie metaphorically terse. 
1^'guage of the IL'g-Veda. ' ; 

jUI this, however, will certainly I’equire an 
c^l^iation and proof. I shall, therefore, liasten , 
to furnish the same, as briefly as possible. 
There is evidenge to show that Soma was bom 

: 
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on, or that hi§ origin has ISS be sought in, the 
mountain of the great HimMayan chain ( 

^ I K. V. IX. 82. 3 ), and that Parjanya 
was the father of Soma . ('< 1 ^ 7 : f^wr E. 

y.;IX. 82. 3 ). For, Sonia has been c^ed 
Maujawata, simply for the reason that he was 
born on the Munjavat Mountain ( ^^ir^r- 

5rHW R. V, X. 34. 1 ) ; and as to the location 
of this mountain, we have the testimony of the 
Mah^-Bharata, from which wn learn that the 
Munjavat Mountain lies on the slo|>es of the 
Him&laya. 

( ). 

Thu.s, there appears no doubt whatever as 
to the origin of Soma having l>een in Aiwd- 
varta, as he was bom on the great Himalaya 
Mountain. This Soma, however, Ijeing xhe Hinid- 
layan Soma, has been considered from time im- 
memorial to be of the liest kind and of the_ finest 
quality. For, while commenting on ( 

A’’eda X. 34. 1 ), Silyana, the well-known Exe- 
getist of our four Yedas, ha.s strongly certified 
as to the superior quality of the Soma gTOwn 
on the Munjavat mountain, and said, “ 

'TtW nt^rg-ar: 1 1 rr 3 |r=^n-. i ” 

There is yet another place where Soma is grown, 
or at any rate used to grow previoiislv, and the 
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irame appears to be the Sharjan&vat Lake, in the 
I^vince o£ Kiirukshetra, as we find reference 
naade to the fact in the Rzg- Veda itself. For, 
Bays the verse, “ Let Vntra-slaying Indra di’ink 
Soma by Sharyan&vata’s side.” ( Griffith ). 

( E^g-Veda. IX. 113. 1 ). 

While making comments on this verse, 
SAyana writes as under : — l 

srwvf m: I fTHRSJH ^ I 

In the circumstances, there remains not 
the slightest doubt, in regard to the oiigin and 
growth of Scma, in Aryl,varta and Arylvarta 
alone, and nowhere else ; and evidently, it was 
from here that Indra, after drinking Soma, car- 
ried his victorious ^ms to the Xorth (s^^nr^ra;), 
gbring Hs ready assistance to the Sacrificers 
( R. V. L 130. 8j ante p 40), and destroying the 
Eton-^crificers ( R. V. V TTT. 14. 15 ). 

Turning to Indra, we find that Soma is his 
fethar ( R. V. IX. 96. 5 ), and 

^jat he ( Indra ) was bom on the mountain in 
the veiy' house of his father ( E. V. III. 

^ We further perceive that Indra had 
a^ed for the Soma-drink, immediately after he 
• was bom, ^td that his mother had supplied 
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him ■with it, even before suckling him ( 
TR...3Trf«=^5r I ll.V. 111. 48^ 2). Ail this, there- 
fore, evidently proves the origin, of Indra and 
Soma in Ary&varta. 

Now, as regards their age, it may be said 
that there is equally sti-ong evidence in respect of 
the very great antiquity of both Soma andindra. 
Speaking of Soma first, we find that the Rfg- V edic 
R^shis ^ve declared him to be extremely old, 
saying that he existed even before the sacrifice 
(’TUW i?#: I R. V. IX. 2. 10 ). In fact, it seems 
that even the ancestors of our hocvry Rfg-Yedic 
fore-fathers had used Soma for sacrificial pur- 
poses ( ft 

I R. V. IX. 96. 11 ), and the more we 
look into his antiquity, the more he appears to 
be old ( qr vjTjrrr ) R^g- 

Veda. IX. 3. 9 ). As to Indra, it may be men- 
tioned in brief that, even in the Rz’g-Veda, it 
is said, while addressing this deity, that there 
is none superior to, and older than Indm ( W#’- 

H R. V. IV.' 

30. 1 ). 

These being the very facts, we need iK>t 
wonder if even the occidental scholars of note 
admit that Indra and Soma are the highefet^ fhe 
most ancient, and exclusiv'ely* the Hindu or 

1 I may mention iiere^ the Zorosstiiams 

were living with us — the ryams — in 

before the religicus sehism. Tiiej^ therefore, M##* 
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lado-ATyan Gods. In' view, therefore, o£ 
bringmg conviction home to the readei*, I ven- 
ture to give a few extracts from the works of 
some of them. Says Muir, Indra is an ex- 
clusively Indian God.” ( Original Sanskrit 
Texts. voL V. p. 119. Ed. 1870 ). Professor 
Roth, in his Lexicon, remarks under Indra that, | 
He was the favourite national deity of the 
A'ryan Indians in the Vedic age.” Spiegel speaks 
about Indra as “ the highest God of the earliest 
Hinduism. ” ( Introduction. Avesta ). While 

Mr. Tilak says that, the word Indra does not 
occur in European A ryan languages ” ( The 
Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 295 ), meaning 
thereby that even the word is not known in 

when with us, Soma and Indra. Subsequent to the 
schism, and after they left Arjdvarta, they settled 
in Iran. But, even then, they could not divest them- 
selves of the primitive legends and mythologies they | 
had imbibed and inherited from us, while living in I 
ArViiTarta, the land of their origin. Naturally, there- 1 
■ fore, we find Soma transformed into Homa^ and Vritra- 
which is an epithet of Indra, metamorphosed into 
Verethrajao, in Zend. Thus, we observe Dr. Win - 
dischmann remarking as follows, in his Dissertation ^ 

. On the Soma-worship of the A'rjaiis.’^ ‘'But, by ? 

far tlie most remarkable analogy is that which exists | 
between the Haoma of the Zendavesta and the Soma of 

. Ihe most ancient Brahmanical books, ^ » mretkra jao, | 

Zend,— rnZrnM Sanskrit ( B. V. 1. 01, 21 ), destroyer I 
of enemies t 
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Europe anyrrhere, much less the God ' o£ that 
name. Besides, even Dr. Taylor declares that, 
“In the Avesta there is barely a vestige of the 
great name of Indra, nor can it be traced in any 
of the European languages. ” ( Tlie origin of the 
Ary as. p. 312. Second Edition ). 

Now, in respect of Soma, Eagozin observes 
that, “ From numerous indications scattered 
through the hymns ( of the Eig-Veda ), it 
appears probable that this ( that is, the HimA,- 
layan high-land of Kashmir) was the earliest 
seat of the Soma-worship known to the AVyan 
Hindus, whence it may have spread geographi- - 
cally with the race itself.” ( Vedic India p p. 
160-171. Ed. 1895). Moreover, from the des- 
cription of Soma and its origin, given in the 
Mah^-Bhdrata and the E%-Veda, ( vide ante 
p. 41--42), it clearly appears that the Himalayan 
high-land is the only region favouralle to its 
growth^ and that it grows or grew nowhere else. 
Naturally, therefore, it was not known in Europe, 
as Mr. Tilak writes to say that, “ the word 
( Soma ) is not found in the European 
languages.” ( The Arctic Home in the Vedas, 
p. 205 ). , , 

Thus, w'e have tried to prove, and the 
evidence being irrefragable, have endeavoured to 
establish, that Indra and Soma having had their., 
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origin in AVyAvarta, retain an inseparable connec- 
tioa wita the Land of the Seven Rivers, where 
Indra with the aid o£ Soma had achieved the 
ever memorable exploits, which, to speak in the 
homely langaage, were nothing else than the 
occurrence of the grand phenomena of Nature^ of 
which, after our first progenitors — the ancestors 
of our R2g-yedic fore-fathers — were born in 
A'rydvart, they were but naturally the primitive 
observers, in this land of their birth. Evidently, 
their observations had made ever-lasting im- 
pressions on their mind, and as they thought 
these were of great moment and of utmost im- 
portance, they had taken extreme care to sem- 
pidoudy preserve them intact, and hand them 
down to posterity for their benefit. 

Accorcfingly, it appears that our Rjg-Vedic 
Rishis had but traditionally received the first 
impressions of our progenitors, and they had 
simply disburdened themselves by giving them 
an expression and a form of speech. They, 
thus, have bequeathed to us the richest legacy, 
the Mankind could receive, as it forms but a /rue 
and a brilliant record of our first words, an 
authentic source of our first impressions, and the 
fountain-head of our genuine history, commenc- 
ing even from our Cradle. 

I shall now advert to f ?, the Cloud-serpent, 
always found associated with Indra, and ex- 
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plain by whom, how, why, and where, he was 
killed. I shall then state the consequences that 
flvowed from the action taken by Indra in respect 
of Vntra, and-mention the creations of Indra, 
as they happen to have had intimate connection 
with Arydvarta. 

We have ah’eady ’seen that Indra was very 
fond of Soma-drink , and that he having asked, 
for it, on the very day he was born, his mother 
had supplied him with it ( E/g-Veda. III. 48. 

2 ; ante p. 43). We have further evidence to .show' 
that Indra had always received material aid from 
Soma, as it was only after enjoying the Soma- 
juice, that under its exhilaration, he was able to 
achieve the firat and the great exploits srw 

! R. V. II. 15. 1.; 

HT JTf I E. Y. 11. 15. 2 ; stw Hiw- 

^ j ...#T?^r frr ??? n E. V. II. 15. 6 ). 

And what are these exploits ? These are innumer- 
able, and as such, a detailed description thereof 
W'ould certainly fill up volumes. But, limited 
space at oxir disposal would not allow us to do 
that, and we shall only content ourselves by 
mentioning a few of them that are pertinent to 
our present investigations. Firstly, then , Indra 
( iW ), by means of his thunderbolt (^or), had 
killed Yn’tra ( ...I E. Y. I. 32. 5 ; S7f- 

sff*? ...I E. V. I. 32. 1), the first lorn of 
Serpents E. Y. I. 32. 3 ), and 
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as sHch the oldest^ and the greatest of them all 
(l^fTcE. T. 1. 32. 5 ). Here, tlie expression 
the first horn of Serpents and the oldest and the 
greatest of them all ( ir«rH3TrirfT5Tr5iL...f=rfR ) 
is really pregnant with meaning, and tliere- 
foi’e will require an explanation, which i 
will presently offer. But, before I do that, I 
must I’emind the reader, that Indra’s ^ or 
thunderbolt represents Ughining, while the 
clouds that hold water are represented as Ser- 
pents. These had held off hy force ( HTf'n’ 11. Y. 
I. 32. 8 ) the rain-waters, and thereby prevent- 
ed them ( m: q^-fwsg; E. Y. I. 32. 8 ) from fall- 
ing on the Land of the Seven Rivers. Indra, 
therefore, by means of his thunderbolt clea ved the 
■ Serpents (f^ [f=r] ) and rent asunder the clouds. 
The waters then forth- with trickled down from 
the clouds ( ), and flowed to the 

sea. i E. Y. I. 32. 2). Thus, the 

metaphor is complete, the meaning is clear, and 
it is all plain sailing, so fai’. ^Ve shall, therefore, 
turn our attention for a while to the expression 
“ the first born of Serpents'\ used in regard to 
as it has a very deep meaning. Nay, it 
has also vast importance and significance^ 
all its oivn. I shall therefore endeavour to ex- 
plain this as briefly as possible. . ’ 

1 Ab between Indira and VWtra, the former is 
still the more ancient, (Vide, ante p 43, B.YJV. ’SO. 1), 
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We have already seen that 3?!% or Serpent 
means or cloud, and S&yana explains the 
word AM as meaning Megha = ir^Ri > 

R. V. I. 32, 3 ). In like manner, Vntra also 
means serpent; while, Indra is designated as the 
slayer o£ Vntra, who withholds the waters in 
the clouds and the necessary rain. Evidently-^ 
destruction of Vntra involved the faB of 
rain, and therefore, he was killed by Indra, and 
the waters in the clouds let off. We also 
know that the fall of Rain, the rise of the/Sw/r,, 
-and the splendour of the i)a'u;n before sunrise, 
are but the phenomena of Nature, which must 
have certainly occurred before the advent of 
Man ; nay, these perhaps used to occur evea 
from the beginning of things. 

But, all this notwithstanding, our Primi- 
tive fore-fathers — the oldest ancestors of our R^g- 
Vedic bards — could but mark, very naturally 
enough, these phenomena, when only they were 
able to stand on their own legs, or were able to sec 
and to observe, or to appreciate and to admire. It. 
was, therefore, then only, that they thought they^ 
had for the first time observed waters dropping 
from ihe serpent-Uke-clouds which had spread' 
over the endless expanse of space hovering’ ovet 
their heads in the sky; which had held off waterii' 
within them; and which were only let off on the 

earth, after pierced through and smitten [ f^rsf 
5 
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E. V. 1. 32. 8] by lightening, produced by the 
all pervading Power, then designated as iidra. 
These clouds, therefore, were naturally thoT:^ht 
to be the first horn, the oldest, and the greatest 
( sTsmsrnTfNrraL R. V. I. 32. 3 ; ft f=r?Tt E. Y, 
I. 32. 5 ). In fact the waters that dropped from 
the clouds, were supposed to be the fi^st showers, 
the first rain-fcdl, and the first Serpent kUled 
by ladra ; because, they had come within the 
pbservation of our Primitive ancestors, only for 
the first tifnt% 

Thus, the first observation by our pri- 
mitive amestors, in respect of the fall of rain 
from the clouds having been established, the 
very legitimate question would arise, -vyhere had 
these phenomena occurred ? Wh^ were the 
j^'4oiids 8^ ? And where had the rain- 
waters dropped down ? This, therefore, we 
-shaU proceed to prove presently. From R*g- 
Yeda (!• 32. 11), we perceive that Indra had, 
by killing Vntra ( f A thrown open 

(3T<raerfT) the gates of waters ( erTT ), which 
closed by Yrfc|,-eer- 

jpent, who, mw?eover, bad held the waters, 
'wMch had stayed in the clouds ( ST fk g ^ ), as if 
"confined ( errv: ) Hke kine held 

;by a robber ('TTO^JTrar:). And now the very 
isext vOTe^qf the R^-Yeda answers the question 
nad infora^ us, that the waters held off, or ina- 
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prisoned in the cave by Yj’/tra, and stjtee* 
qtiently let off (ST^T^:), or restored to freedom 
by Indra after conquest (sTsrqt *rT:), had flooded 
the Seven Rivers, as it was intended by God that 
fJme shotddjlow This, in other 


words, means that after thunder and lightn- 
ing, there were heavy showers of rain from the 
clouds , which ha\mg filled the the 

Seven Eivers of Arydvarta, they began to flow* 

( . . .atsr^rwn . sTwnsrw: 

It. Yi I. 82. 12 ). Here, the words Sapta-Sm- 
dMn certaiifiy refer to th£ renowned Seven 
Sivers of Arydvarta, and the previews hOary 
tfadHaiMs suppc*t feis vfew. For, !^ys Sityana 
as foUowB, wMLe commenting on lUg-Yeda (L 
32.12) : f jftrm: 


’OTHWfW fit 



But, more than this, and as if to corroborate . 


the feet and fortify our conclusions, we have 
farther testimony to prove that the clouds frcWa 
\^ich Waters were observed by our am^- 
tors, trickling down the Earth and flooding the 
Seven Rivers, were hovering over the great 
Indus of Ai'yavai-ta ; and the Yntra- Serpent 
that had withheld watera in the clouds and Wa's 


therefore kilted by Indra, was also lying conceal- 
ed in the doiids, >that were Irovering over this 
very Indus. The evidence in this respect is. of 
the utmcKt importance, and we make no apdlogy 
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to give it here in full. For, in (II. 11. 9 of the . 
Keg^Veda ), the poet says that, “ Indra ( ) 

hurled down and killed ( ) , deceitful 

Vntra ( *rFTrf%5T ), that was lying concealed 
(atr^r^rnr ) on the great Indus ( Here, 

the words used in the verse are not only plain 
and si.mple, but unequivocal, and distinct, and as 
such convey a very clear meaning ; since, *Tf r 
means the great, and means the Indus, one 
of the Seven renowned Rivers of Arydvarta, 
which Indra had let flow, after having slain the 
Vntra-Serpent ( ?fr R. Y. 

n. 12. 3 ). 

How, after this phenomenon, viz. the first 
observation, by the Primitive ancestors of our 
R*g-Yedic fore-fathers, of the fail of rain in the 
Land of the Seven Rivers, or to speak in the usual 
Vedic metaphor, ?A(3o6ser na^wn of the destruction 
of Yntra- Serpent, which appears to have been the 
first heroic deed, out of the several, achieved by 
Indra at the very commencement ( g 
^?fnr ^rrfsr JT«nTTf^ gnsfr i n 

sRol'o come next to Indra’s second 

and the third deed of heroism, which, in short, 
onsists of the creation of the Dawn and the Sun 
5r5rq^?rrgTTtT...i R. Y. I. 32. 4). These 
lie Rtg-Yedic Poets beautifully portray in very 
glowing colours, and while giving a graphic 
description of them, when their wonderful 
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splendour was perceived above the horizon, they: 
but inadvertently throw a surprisingly agreeable 
hint in respect of the region where these 
first observed by our Primitive ancestors. This 
careful observation, therefore, affords but another 
clue to our Aryan cradle and Origincd Home^ 
and as it seems to be of great moment, I venture 
to give the original text in extenso, along with 
its translation, as rendered into jEnglish by 
Oriental and Occidental scholars. 

We have ah*eady seen that the first deed of 
heroism achieved by Indra was the slaying of 
Yntra-Serpent and the consequent fall of rain — 
a phencanenon’ of Nature — and that his next ex * 
ploits, among others, were the creation of the 
Dawn and the Sun ( ! << . .. i 

R, V. I. 32. 4 ). Now, the 
chief thing, with which we are here concerned, in 
regard to the fact after their creation is : Where 
was the Dawn first seen f And Where was the 
Sun first observed by our Primitive Ancestors f 
We all know that the delightful Dawn, the 
splendour of the morning Sun, and the Dawn 
disappearing in, or absorbed by, the rising Sun, 
are but the usual phenomena of Nature. And the 
only question is, where had these occurred, or 
observed by our Primitive ancestors ? We must, 
therefore, go to the R/g-Veda, and seek its 
assistance for answering the queries. In the Rig- 
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ArjiMyfi,, as he says: — rar’TTrar- 

.... I 3'o To sro 3 . This, there' 
fore, is not an imaginary river, but a real 
terrestrial river of the Punjab, as Max 
MuEer distinctly says that, “It was pro- 
bably on the VipSsh (later Vip&sh^), a north- 
western tributary of the Sutledge, that Alex- 
ander’s army turned back. The river was then 
called Hyphasis ; Pliny calls it Hypasis, a very 
fair approximation to the Vedic VipSsh, which 
means ‘unfettered’. Its modem name is “Bias 
or Bejah.” (What Can India Teach us ? p. 172. 
Edition 1883). Moreover, if we bear in mind 
the celebrated and the oft-quoted verses (fH 
Tir .iiHii i pNt 

^ II ^11 K. V. X.75),. 

it win. certainly be easily perceived that the. 
Poets of the R?g- Veda-period had, by all means, 
a wider geographical horizon than has usually 
been supposed, and had, therefore, very accurate 
knowledge of the Land of the Seven Rivers. 

Thus, to come nearer home, it seems evi- 
<fent timt the Dawn ( ) also, was, like the- 

rain- waters, first observed in her dazzling splen- 
dour in the re^on of the river Vip^h-the 
modern Beeas-by our primitive ancestors, who 
had also seen her, for the first time disappear- 
ing and absorbed in the unsurpa.ssed refulgence 
of the Sun that was coming on the horizon, ia 
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the region of that very river, flowing in AryS.- ' 
warta. Now, if the Primitive Fore- fathers of our 
Rig-Vedic ancestors had seen the first drops of 
■water, or the showers of rain, dropping from the 
■clouds, before every thing else, in the Land . of 
the Seven Rivers, and nowhere in Central Asia, 
'nor in Northern Europe, nor in the Arctic Be- 
'gions ; if they were the first observers of the 
■light or the Dautn, in the region of Beeas (the 
Tiplsh^); and if, moreover, they had also seen 
ithe Sun for the first time, rising above • the 
itorizon in the region of this very river — the 

Vipdsh — of Aryg,varta, and nowhere else; then, 
<certaialy, the natural' inference is, that the Land 
•of birth of our Primitive Ancestors, was Aryd- 
varta and Arydvarta only, and no other what- 
■ever. As such, therefore, we are autochthonous 
■in India, and not immigrants inU the Land of. 

■ the Seven Rivers. 

Moreover, we find that Indra, the Lord of 
the whole Universe ( qroRttrr?: i 

dl%-\eda. L 101. 5 ), had, first and before all, 

< ) procured watert andlighf^ (irr 

1 *Tr: or Oowa mean, in the Big- Veda, both 

Light and Water, (vide E.V. 1.32. 11 ; I, 92. 1 • m. 

7 ; IV. 22. 6 ). For, while in (1. 92. 1) Sa.yana intor^ 
fprets *rr: as meaning ( rays ), in (IV. 22. 6) he 

•explains by saying »rr^: ^ , 

The rain makes showers of fertilising water ’■ 
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in ^ 1 ^ 00 . oi the Set^en Bn^et's (ante pp. 51- 
5f|i, pir his W€rrshipper6-‘-^&i& BrM.matis^ 

R. V. I. 105. 5), who were prs-erniimUly •&& 
Sacrifit'e-loviny Arydm, our Pnirdtive aficestors. 
As -verse is very importantj I herein bejow 
give it in fel, Wi& Griffith’s translhtSOn :— 

gipt im# arrant 
3F# # HW«r fgurt iihii 

( E^-Ve^. L 101. 5 ). 


** Me* w1m» *8 the iicM ei ^ tfee world tihat. 
mes)m «»i iHeathes, who ^ 
btfeie ttU, £mnd ^ Gbws ; 

** lodfa Who emt Ihe Das^s down beneath: 
hn * Mm girt by Mamts "We invdfce to be- 

Ml*®, Dasyus are evidently the Vntra- 
5%rpent><,* who having held oif watere in the 
dkmda, wa« hurled down on the Ikrth, and 
citM&ed beneath his feet by Indra ( 

1 Tfea word Brahmapa means one who knows- 
•Aafca* or tk* laud oftke Lori ; and j&^'atna, the grisat- 
wM^ eozomantiii^ on ( Y. I. 47. 2. 
as follows :— WTht^ 

fHwf). ’ Bralittiii3[i» lierefor© is one W'ho knows &e; 
u Brahma or Mantra:— ^ 

1 Siyaaa sdso inter} rote Oatya as rii?rA. #or, ih... 

^oamam^ng on (R_ Y. L S3. 4). he ?av-= -— 

' , 
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), and let the waters flow for tiie 
JBrdhman worshippers ( ), for the first time, 
ond before aU ( ir«i^ ). * 

Bnt, mcHre than this, there is yet a further 
distinct s^tement that the rain was crated and 
the showers were made ( 3?^ ffS" E. V. 

IV. 26. 2 ) only for the sake of the Sacrifice- 
loving mortals ( srsThr ), and these certain- 
ly were our Primitive Aryans, the ancestors of 
our Ri^-Vedic Fqre-fathers. And abowe all, as if 
to signify his special favour to the Sacrifice-loving 
Aryans-(?wr Primitive ancestors— ^ and to niafce 
his own seal in token of approval, Indra had also 


land 


to our Primitme Ancestors 





( Ezg-Yeda. IT. 26. 2 ). 


“ I have bestowed the earth upon the Arya, 
Stfid rain upon the man who taings oblaticai.” 

And what knd ot region could this he, 
other than the one, where in ccanpany with, and 
by the assistance of Soma, Indra ( who like 
Soma, the Reader should remember, was bom in 
Ary^'rarta, vide ante pp. 41-42 ) had made the 

'IV 

waters of the renowned Seven Riva^ of Aiyi- 
varta flow for the sake of our Progenitor Manu 

IV. 28. 1 ), after slaying the Vr«tra-S^peat 
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tibfflit Jay concealed on the Indus= 
i H. 11.^^), amd opening the 

dsBoneb ^iw), that were as titough 

altc^ther shut ( R^^Yedai lY.- 

M. 1 )? 

Besides, we next find that like Indra, ther 
Saxas'f'ati too, tAe mos^ sacred river of Arj&r 
varfca (vide ante pp. 35,38), had killed the Yntra- 
Sarpmt that was bom and destroyed also in the 
r^km of the Indus (f^) p. 52. For, she seems; 
to have obtained even the epithet f ar ^l on that 
TCiy ac(X)unt (fRWfft J fgvsfr... li ^9 ko 

“ad had made the waters flow for the man 
(fttrilwTi smwi R. Y. Yl. 61. 3). Nay, she had 
evwn procured for and given land to fiim 

R. Y. YI, 61. 3), and had 
iz»de iM (tite sacrifice-loving Aryans) spread 
miraelves hcytaid all foes and i^yond the regions; 
(^herc^faer sisters sr fdQn : 

I R. Y. YL* 61. 9 ), viz., the- 

renowiKd Seven Sister-Rivers of Ary^varta 
{wrvgm R. Y. YL 61. 10), indicat-^ 

ing tixrdbj, tiiat ste had givm o|^>oftuni^ emd 
evwy scHTt of enoouragemmt to oor Primitwe 
an^stors, and to our R%-Yedic fore- 
fatho-s, to carry their victorious arms beyond 
tine confines of the reno wned Seven Rivers, and 

to esttend their Coltmies beyond Aryltvarta, ia 
*n duW&JAB. ’ 
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The cumulative evidence, therefore, obvious* 
ly supports the view that it was the Land of 
the Seven Rivers that was the Cradle of the 
Primitive A ryans — our Progenitors. And, 
naturally enough, it was for this reason that even 
Professor Spiegel in his Introduction to A vesta, 
vol. n. p. CX, seems to have been inclined to 
entertain the view that “ An origin in that loca- 
lity ( viz. the Country bordering on the Indus ) 
might, with most probability, be ascribed to the 
legend of Vntrahan, as Indra is designated, as 
the slayer of Yntra, who withholds the clouds 
and the necessary rains.” 

Now, our progenitor were certainly a very 
gifted race on the surface of the Earth ; while, 
our Ei’g-Vedic ancestors, having been their 
direct descendants, had inherited all the best 
traits of character and their finest qualities, had 
welcomed their hoary traditions and pure usages, 
and respected the sacrificial rites and religious cere* 
monies. They had first remained in the Land of 
the Seven Rivers-thsh: Home and Cradle-diQGply 
engaged in their sacrifices and varied rituals ; 
till, distant climes having excited their curiosity, 
it kindled their thirst for fame, and induced theni 
to spread the Aryan civilization beyond the Land 
of the Seven Eivers in all directions, to extend 
their Colonies everywhere, and to carry their 
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yictorious arms, all over the globe. Indra, ac- 
eordingly appears, in right earnest, to hav& 
been supplicated as under, in the following verses 

m JTrqr ??? f%»it armaTST’TTTr^ i 

arq- gymr ^ ^r«JT ^ ii i n 

( R*g-Yeda. X. 131. 1 ). 

“ Drive aU our enemies away, 0 Indra, the 
western, mighty G)nqueror, and the eastern. 

Hero, drive off our northern foes and 
southern, that we in thy wide shelter may be 
joyful.” ( Griffith ). 

Thus, impelled by a new spirit of adven- 
ture and conquests abroad, our ancestors of yore 
had left -their Mother-land- A'ry^varta and 
eiMsged the Hjndu-Kusha, and after traversing 
the vast Asiatic Pkt^ux had gone even as hir 
as the A rctic regions; where they had brought 
under their sway extensive tracts, which having 
been colonised by them, they had remained there 
for a considerable time, enjoying the genial 
dfimatB and pleasant long days, expressing their 
astonishment at^ the wonderful sight of con- 
tinuous Dawns lasting for days and months to- 
gether, and also manifesting their overwhelming 
dread of the supposed endless nights, keeping, 
however, aU the while, constant communication 
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with their Mother-Country A'ryelvarta, till at the 
advent of the Great Ice Age, compelled, all of a 
sudden, — ^by devastating floods of Ice, affecting 
the higher latitudes, alike of the Old and the 
New- World, — to return to their Original Home 
in A'ryavarta, or settle in countries which could 
give them refuge. And we have irrefragable 
evidence in support of these fects, which, there- 
fore, I proceed to place before the Reader 
presently. 

It has been scientifically proved, and al' 
Geologists have unanimously agreed, that the 
climate of the A'rctic R^ons was milder’ befcsre 
the advent of the Great Ice Age or the Pleis- 
tocene Period, and that, owing to the existence 
of genial climate there, in the Tertiary Epoch, 
these regions had become habitable. It was evi- 
dently then, that our older ancestors had, after 

A. 

leaving Aryd-varta, colonised them and settled 
there. This has been proved by very ancient 
sources o£ evidence of the hoary past 5 and the 

1 For, Dr. Dana the Americaii geologist says, ^^The 
mild temperature of the A 'retie is further evident from 
the.... formation of thick strata of lime-stone (which) 
shows that life like that of lower latitudes not only 
existed there, but flourished in tropical profusion. 

. {Manual of Geology, 224-5. Ed. 1863). 
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R 2 g-Veda, the pre-eminently oldest^ o£ them all, 
afEords ample testimony in regard to the facts 
alleged. 

For, the Rzshis of the R«g-Vedic period 
speak of the ever-lasting Dawns, long days, long 
nights, and even of six monthly day and six 
■monthly night of the year, as if they hadpmon- 
olly observed these phenomena and witnessed the 
imidents as they had occurred. We, shall, there- 
fore, examine and analyse a few of them, for 
arriving at the right conclusion. In the Rzg-Yeda 
( Y. 79. 9), the Dawn ( ffi?Tf^^r ) is asked not to 

1 In regard to tHs^ Professor Max Muller says 
that, ^^The principal charm of Yedic antiquities’’ is 
its independent originality”, (Rzg-Yeda. yoI. IY. 
jt?. XXXYIII, 1862), and declares that the Rtg-Yedas 
are ^^The spring-heads of the thought, of the language, 
and of the Poetry of India, which rise from depths 
inaccessible to foreign tributaries, and whose earliest 
course we may follow step by step in the literature of 
the Brahmanas with greater accuracy than is the case 
in the early history of any other nation. 

(Rig-Yeda. vol. IY. p. LXXI), 

He also gives emphatic expression to the tho'i ght 
that ^^The R*g-Yeda is the most ancient-book of the 
A'ryan world”, and the sacred hymns of the 
Brahmans stand unparalleled in the literature of the 
whole world, and their preservation might well be 
called miraculous.” 


( Rtg-Yeda. vol. IY. p. LXXX). 
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delay or tarry long ( »Tr ?rf arr ), indicating 

tliereby a very strong desire on the part of our 
ancestors to see the Sun rise, coupled ■with a 
wish that the Da'wn should no more Enger long 
on the horizon. In another place, there is a clear 
expression of feeling that a period of several days 
has elapsed hefween the first appearance of the 
Da-wn on the horizon and the actual rising of the 
Sun which followed it ^ 

I Eig-Yeda. YE. 76. 3 ). But 
to crown the whole, we see our Yedic Ezshis caE- 
ing the Da'vm everlasting, and saying that “ the 
Goddess ( ) Eshas dawned continuaEy or 
perpetually in former days ” STRT 

I R. Y. 1. 113. 13 ). And as the Dawns 
appeared e'VOTy time they were seen, new andi 
young again, with shining splendour and surpass- 
ing brilliancy (^r^rr wax:), for days 

and months together continuously, the pheno- 
menon having been new, and such as was never 
observed by our ancestors of old before, whEe 
they were in their Mother-land A'ryS,varta, it 
na'ferally created astonishment in their minds, 
ancl in wonder said, “ divinity of the 

Go% is unique" II Eig“ 

Yeda. El. 55. 16 ). 

We also find indisputable evidence in the 
Rig- Yeda of long days and nights, as one pas- 
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sage therein expressly says that, “ the Sun 
extended his daily course to an unusualllength 
^ JT ?n-3r^i h-h«-h; Rig-Teda. 
V. 54-5 ). In another place, there is still stronger 
testimony, as it clearly indicates that, the Sun 
u/n/olced his car in the midst of heaven, and the 
A'rya, ( that is Indra, the friend, supporter, and 
the*God of Gods of the Indo-A'ryans ), 
a counter-measure ( ) for the * Dasa, 

the enemy of the Aryas and the creator of 
darkness. As the verse is very important or 
our purpose, I quote it here below : — 

( R, V. X. 138.3 ). 

Griffith renders this into English as fol- 
lows : — “In the midway of heaven, theJSun 
unyoked his ear; the A rya found a match to 
meet his IMsa foe 

There are also verses in the Reg- Veda 
which unmistakably indicate long, very long, 
nay too long nights, that lasted for days and 
months together. For, in ( I. 46.6 ), the 
Ashwins seem to be requested to vouchsafe such 
strength and the worshipper, as 

may carry him through "the darkness. ( UT ^rt 

i ). WhUe in ( II. 
27.14 ), the poet says, “ May I obtain the 
wide femie^ li^t, oh Indra ! May not the 
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long darkness"come over us.” ( 

(X. 124.1 ), Agni is told that he had stayed 
very long ( iff), nay too long ( ^^ ), in 
darkness ( sqpRr fif m aTT^rrasT: i ). 
Moreoverj in another place, we have an expre^ 
statement in which Night is invoked “to become 
foldable (S'TTT), with ease and without any 
difficulty ” ( 3T«ir^: w » X. 127.6). 

But, more than this, we have in the Atharva 
Veda, a very distinct expression and clear state 
of mind of our older, nay Tertiary ancestors, in 
respect of the extreme length of night and the 
tiresome darkness, which they were actually 
afraid of, having not been accustomed to it 
before while in A'ryUvarta, as they seem to 
have exclaimed in great disappointment 
and dismay that, “ its ( Night’s ) yonder 
boundary is not seen ” ( ^ qw: qrf I 

A. V. XIX. 47.2). Wlule, in the Taittiriya 
Samhit^, there is a statement which clearly says, 
after addressing the Night, “ 0 Chitrivasu I 
Let me safely reach thy end ” ( 
f qHJWnr I T. S. I. 5.5.4 ). It then explains 
the very incident and the cause of it tersely, as 
follows ChiMvasu is ( i. e. means ) the night, 
and as it was apprehended, in the by-gone ^e, 
that the night would not come to an md, tl» 
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Brahmans were afraid that it would not dawn.” 

( Trraf ^ i^r ^rgnur 2Pr%: i 

Taitt. Sam. I. 5.7. .5 ). 

And this reminds us of the penance or the 
Pr^yaschitta ( sTnTfsarrr ) which the Gods had 
to perform, whenever the Sun did not rise or 
shine as was expected. For, the Taittinya 
SamhitS, supplies us with the requisite evidence 
on the point, as it says that, the Devas ( Gods ) 
had to perform the PrS,yaschitta on the occasion, 
amrarf^^fr h arwr srntr%f%^^i 
( Taitt. Sam. 11. 1. 2. 4 ). 

Thus, while on the one hand, we find our 
Vedic ancestors — after they left A'ry^varta, 
their Mother-Country, and reached the A'rctic 
regions which they subsequently colonized — 
dehghted to see the everlasting or rather con- 
tinuous Dawns, shining for days and months 
together, with increasing brilliancy, followed 
by long days, with expressions of wonder at the 
unusual sight ( ), having 
not been accustomed to it during their 
stay in A ry&varta - — their Home and Cradle — 
we, on the other hand, observe our Tertiary 
forefathers, exhibiting extreme impatience for 
the end of nights and for the morning light, 
entertaining anisgivings about the coming 
Dawn, nay even manifesting their utmost fear 
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that darkness would never come to an end 

( fp=5r i h 'rrf 

I A. Y. XIX. 47.2), and expressing desire 
that they may pass uninjured in their body, 
through each succeeding night. 

The expression of amazement and wonder 
( B. Y. ni. 55 ), at the 

sight of an unusually long day and night 
lasting for months together, was evidently 
subsequent to our leaving A'ry&varta ( stnnw# ) 
— our original Home — and after we reached and 
colonized the A retie Eegions. For, while in 
A'ry^varta, we were not at all accustomed to the 
phenomena of long days and long nights. But, 
when, after going to the A'rctic regions from 
A'ry^varta, our Tertiary ancestors had noticed 
them all of a sudden, it naturally caused amaze- 
ment at the sight of long' Dawns ( R. Y. I. 113. 
10 ; in.55.16 ) and long* days ( R. Y. X. 138. 
3 ), and struck terror into the hearts of our hoary 
ancestor when visited by tiresome nights, 
as they could not see the end of darkness and of 


( ). 

{ SE-® %«* ). 
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the long’ nights (R. V. I. 32.10; IE. 27.14; X. 
127.6; A. Y. m. 47.2). 

It may not be out of place here to state, 
that m the Arctic regions, the continuous long 
nights without a break, lasted for so long a 
period as even six months, like six months’ long 
days, thus making a year coa^t of one long 
night aad one long day, each of six months’ 
duration, and thereby confirming the tradition 
found in the Taittiriya Br&hmana which says. 
That which is a year is but a single day of 
the Gods”. 

gr trfrlfRnrf: i ( Taitt. Br. 

III. 9.22.1 ). 

Moreover, in the Taittiriya Aranyaka and 
in the Rig-Yeda, we find the year personified, 
and in the text of the former, there appears a 
distinct expression that to the right and the left 
side of the Year-God, there are the bright and 
the dark days. The following verses refer to 
this, and the same being important for our pur- 
pose, I quote them here below: — 

I worgriT^it; qT*9^ir: i 

( T. A. 1*2-4 ). 

1 HR STRRrnFSTHl: ( Rt • ) 

RT Rf #rt ii ( rt* ro )• 

STRr r: RR II ( Rt <» R* ). 

R RIRT: Rri: Rl^ ( aTTR^R ). 
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H 3T?W5Tfr W STfSTt \ 

( E. V. VI. 58.1). 

This means in substance, that the Year- 
God’s . one form is bright while the other is 
sacrificial or dark. But, in another place, the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka goes still further and says 
that, “ the year has one head and two different 
mouths,” observing at the same time that, all 
this, is but the season-characteristic.” 

W fw HTHT 5# 1 ?rf i (Taitt. 
Aran. 1.2,3). 

And the tradition of one whole year hav- 
ing been divided into Ahant( nycthemeron)^ 
consisting of one continuous day and night, 
each of six months’ duration, which in fact was 
actually witnessed by our Eishis of the Eig- 
Veda period, appears to have been preserved not 
only in the later Vedic works, but also in the 
Mah4-Bh^rata, the or the Code of 

Manu, and the astronomical works like the 
Sfirya-Siddh^nta : — 

ii h (Maha-Bhtota. 
ni. 165 ). South Indian Texts Edition. 1908. 

Tr3?Tf5fr gf srra»TnrtmiT: sh: 

nrt: i (. Mahii 

Smrzti. 1. 67 ). 

^ Ifr: > 
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Hf 5^59- s^rr^Jrac ii ( Siirya Sid- t 
dMnta. Xn. 67). ’ 

Now, the phenomena o£ ever-lasting or 
rather continuous Dawns, long days, and long 
nights, are the sure characteristics of the Polar 
regions, and as these traditions are always 
“ founded on the observation of Nature,’’ as re- 
marked by Sh’ Charles LyeH in his Elements of ^ 
Geology ( vol. l.p. 8. Edn. 11th ), we have every 
reason to suppose that at one time, in the by- 
gone- Age ( ), our R«g-Vedic ancestors and 

their forefathers had certainly colonised the 
Arctic regions and made vast settlements 
there. It appears, therefore, necessary to find 
out when this was done, and also to see whether 
there is any evidence to fortify our conclusions. 

It seems, that the climate of the A rctic Circle 
was genial, and the regions, as far as the North- 
Pole, were habitable in the Tertiary Epoch and 
before the place was invaded by Ice, which not 
only occupied the higher latitudes but rendered 
the A retie regions unsuited for the habitation 
of man, beast, and even plant. In the light of 
these geological facts, therefore, as also Vedic 
evidence, placed before the reader heretofore, it 
appears that in the Tertiary Epoch and before 
the advent of the Great Ice Age, the adventvr- 
ous progeny of our Primitive fore-fathers had, 
after leaving their Mother-Country- 
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colonised the Arctic regions and made settle- 
ments almost everywhere, as the climate was 
mild and genial at the time, keeping all the 
while, constant, nay uninterrupted communica- 
tion with their Mother-land A'ryavarta, which 
they loved most.’ In the Arctic colonies, they 

1 Our older ancestors seem to baTe had an ideal 
lore for their Mother-Oountrj— A'ry^varta— the 
renowned Land of the Seven Elvers, and the pathos with 
•whioh they sing her praises and the valonr of their 
Aryan Race, nay speak of the glory- and Majesty of her 
most stupendous Himalayan Mountains, describe the 
purity of the most sacred river the t^arasvati, and 
singularly mark out her lovely Regions, appears simply 
uni(iue. While, the unbounded patriotism of our 
ancestors appears to run through every vein, and seems 
to be beyond all comparison. I, therefore, venture to 
give a few extracts from the ancient Sanskrit Lite- 
rature, as I think they will certainly repay perusal : 


( 1 ) 3T»Rff *11 ^ 


( R. V. L 32. 12 ). 

• • • • • •’HTwd? # V # 

( R. V. Yi. 61. 10 ). 





{ R, V. I. 51-8 ). 

( 2 ) ST: I ( R*g. Veda. I. 3-10 ). 

( Rig. Veda. U. 41. 17 ). 
{ 3 ) srrsTT#!!? sTPsrNmfra^flr- - • • • ■« 

( Ath. Veda. XH. 2 ). 


7 
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had remained for a considerable time, till forced 
to leave these once genial tracts, owing to the 
overpowering floods of Ice, and take resort to 
the then, as now, the highest Mountains in the 

( 4 ) ^ ^ f%«TnfNr?anr*Rf trer*r: Hspii - 1 

( A. V. xir. 3 ). I 

( 5 )^rpqt # 3T^TPT*-^#?igr i 

( A. V. XII. 5 ). 

( 6 ) 'i^arr h f 

(A^V. XII. ll ). 

jfsarf i 

( A. V. xn. 1 . 41 ). , 

t t ( Ait. Br. 2. 19 ). 

1 

( Kouah. Br. 12. 3). 

( 8 ) ^ f?0rr%Cf TO5=?r: I I 

firffRT sftff¥ Htf fRrra. ii I 

(A. V. xn. 36). ^ 

TMs description of six seasons and of equal days [ 
aad nights, emihently suits A'ryAyarta. j 

( 9 ) f ttf c4if STd-iTl f ! 

t ^ 1 1 

( Mann. Smr. 2. 17 ), } 

II II ■ 

MW an^rawr^T ^fTfr I Ii 

'h'tii-qa'iri II II ) I 
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world, the HimMayas,£or returningto Arjdverta* 
ihiir original Home and Cradh, 

And the fact, that when after the Gh'eat 
Deluge, caused by the incessant and heaTy Ice- 
fioods in our colonies of the Arctic Regions, our 

*rRr^ raw i 

wpfbr ^ 

gRfW I 

'T??Tr: 

^ u u 

(Yislmu Purana. 2. 3. 22/26). 

f ^ I 

^ tt 

( MahL Bh, in. 81, 204-5 ). 

(1) In faat, BMrata-Varslia (India), or for the 
matter of that A'ryayarta, was. as thought by our ances- 
tors, and as has been admitted even now to be, the 
blessed land of the Sapta-Sindhus, which has been 
watered by the most renowned Seven Bivers with the 
Saras vati the dearest of them all, and which was the 
scene where Indra, who had achieved his first exploits 
after eonquefeng his enemy and killing T/ t'tra, wm 
requested to favour the A'ryas, and punish the non- 
sacrificers. 

( 2 ) It has been the region watered by the most 
sacred river the Saras wati, which was, with just pride, 
eonaidered to be the Seem of creatio^ij and the region 
where life had first commenced. ( nde pp, 90 @ 102 ). 

( 3 ) It has been the Land of the brave and the pious, 
ef heroism and enterprise, of commerce and trade, of 
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ancestor Manu thougKt of sailing to the South, 
owing to the Deluge and the thick sheets of Ice 
that were fast covering the Arctic Regions, ,he 
had in his memory this very Northern Mountain 
( firr?H ), meaning thereby the 

science and art, of virtue and greatness, of countless 
medicinal lierba and plants. 

(4 ) Tile Land, encircled by the ocean, and fed by 
tbe renowned Seven lUrers, suck as tbe great Indus, 
the Ganges, and others, and abundantly supplied with 
grain and food-s tuffs of all kinds. 

( 5 ) The Land, where the most ancient A'ryans, our 
Primitwe forefathers were horn and had lived, and where 
the Gods orerthrew the Asuras and evil doers. 

( 6 ) The Land, on which extended the Himalayas, 
the highest Mountains in the world, as also the most 
beautiful Forests. 

( 7 ) The Land of Sacrifices and sacred pleasures, of 
:Talour and Benpwn, of Patriotism and Self-Sacrifice, 
of Virtue and Kindness. 

( 8 ) TJie Land of six-seasons, and of equal days and 
nights. ( Vide ante p* 7 4, note 8 ). 

( 9 ) The Land of Ohoice-Eegions, created by God, 
and considered to be the seene of creation^ and tks mrp 
fleam n on Earth. 

This sort of extreme love, reverence, and fond 
affection for A^rydvarta — the Mother^C ountry and the 
»mowne<i Land of the Seven Rivers ( ) — 
made our ancestors keep constant and uninterrupted 
communication with it, while they were sojourning in 
.Ae dLtait coionies of- the Arctic Eeglons^ and else- 
where. 
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Himalaya Mountain to the Noi’th of A^ry^varta, 
where he and his older ancestors were born 
and had lived first, and seen the Mountain-^walt 
to their North, proves that we did not at first 
belong to the Arctic Regions, nor to Europe, nor 
to the Central Asiatic Plateaux, but had gone 
there from A'ryi,varta, for colonization, for 
conquests abroad, and for quenching the thirsi; 
of curiosity. 

Moreover, this appears to have been cor* 
roborated by the remarkable Deluge— story 
narrated in the Shata-Patha-Brihmaua, in which 
the Fish is said to have sailed to the South and 
landed Manu in a ship on a peak of the highest 
mountain, known to him as the Northern Moun- 
tain, because it was to the North of Ah’ydvarta, 
“ the Aryan Cradle." 

H 3TT% 31%^ 5)73^7% I H H I 

sgit srra’t <Tr^ i ^ qrrgwi: 

f?ra-| (Sh. P.Br. I 8. 1.5). '‘■ 

However, apart from this, and to crown 
the whole, there comes in unexpectedly the testi-- 
mony from an altogether independent source, 
and the Avestic evidence affords, beyond all 
doubt, strong corroboration and supports the 
theory of the A^ryavartic Home and the A'ryan 
Cradle in the Land of the Sapta-Sindhus, or the 
famous region watered by the World-renowned 
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Seven Rivers of AVjdvarta. For, in the first 
F^igard of the Yendidad, there appears the des- 
cription of the sixteen lands created by Ahurmazd, 
the Supreme God of the Iranians, in which, 
among others, the regions of (1) Harahwaiti, (2) 
Eh^ta-Hendu, and (3) Eangh4 seem to be in- 
cluded, and these req)ectively appear to have been 
identified with the (1) Sarasvatl ( ), (2) 

the Sapta-Sindhus’ C and (3) the Rasa 

i^) rivers, which appear to be dktinctly 
mmtioned in the E%-Yeda ( X. 75-5/6 ). 


KTow, from the mention of these rivers in 
the Yendidad, the Sacred Scripture of the L-ani- 
ans, the latter seem to have been intimately 
acquainted with the rivers, the mountains, the 
mmwndings, in fact the whole face of A ryavarta, 
wfere, owing to religious schism, two parties 
having been formed, the weaker ( the Iranians ) 
had to leave A'rydvarta and go to the northern 
t^ns, pursued by the stronger party, the Indo- 
Aiya^ who ruled the country, and as such, 
were in a portion to dictate terms to the former. 
And the ffight of the Irmkns from the Mother- 


l The Sapta-Sindhns or the seven celebrated rivers of 
Aryorarta are the Ganges, the Tamnnd or the Jamna 
the Satlaj ( Shntndri ), the B4yi ( Par! 

or 

tii& Bmdku or the Indus. ( The Aufclior). 
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Country A'ryavarta to Ir4n, which they subse- 
quently adopted, and from which they derived 
their name, could be distinctly tra<Kd in th& 
Parsi Scriptures — the Avesta, the Zend, the Ven- 
didad, and the Gr&th^ — with the graphic des- 
cription in lively colours. 

For, in the G&thfi ( TJstanvaiti ), the leader 
o£ the party ( Zarathustra ) says : — “ Two 
armies have been gathered for a combat, in 
silence | 2 (44)-15 

In the combat, however, the leader and hia 
party having been defeated, he was compelled to 
leave A'^ryS.varta with his camp and followers. 
And then, very naturally enough, he had given 
vent to his innermost feelings, and cried aloud, 
“ To what country shall I go ? Where shall I 
take my refuge ? vVhat country is sheltering 
the master ( Zarathustra ) and his companions ? 
None of the servants pays reverence to me, nor 
tbe wicked rulers of the country” (t. e. the Indo- 
A'ryans of A''ry&varta, who had expelled the 
leader of the defeated party from A‘"ry&varta, 
the once common Mother-Country, after the 
sriiism ). [ 4 ( 46 )-l \. 

“ I know that I am helpl^. Look at me 
being amongst few men. For, I have few men 
(as I have lost my followers or they have left 
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me ). I implore thee ( Ahurmazd the wise ) 
weeping, thou Iking god * * * * 

H(46)-2^ 

“ The sway is given into the hands of the 
priests and prophets of idols, who, by their at- 
rocious actions endeavour to destroy the human 
life.” * « * * |4(46>11|. {vide 

Martin Hang’s Religion of the Parsees. Edition 
1862. pp. 152, 155, 156, 157, from which these 
extracts have been taken ). 

All this evidently refers to the religious 
schism j the subsequent fight, the persecution, 
and finally the expulsion from A^ry&varta of the 
leader and his followeivs, who thereafter took 
shelter in Ir&n and had even gone as far as the 
Arctic Regions, which they had colonized along 
with us ( the Indo-A^ryans ), in the latter part 
of the Tertiary Period and before the advent of 
the Great Ice Age, "when the climate of the place 
was mild and genial. For, the Yendidad ex- 
pressly says : ( 40 ) “ Once a year, one sees there 
( i. e. in the Arctic Rgtions ) Stars, Moon, and 
Stm, ming and setting 

( 41 ) “ And they think a day what is a 

year”. ( 6 Yendidad, Second Chapter, and Dr. 

Hang’s Parsee Religion. Edition 1862. p. 205 ). 

. But, six months’ day and six months’ 
night is the sure characteristic of the Arctic 
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Eegion. It- seems, therefore, that the Indo- 
A'ryans, as also Iranians and other A'ryan bran- 
ches of the parent Indo-A''r 3 >’an stock had, after 
leaving A'ry§,varta — their cradle — , once remained 
in the Arctic Colonies for a considerable time, in, 
the Pre-Glacial Period, ■when, all of a sudden, 
thick sheets of Ice having spread all over the 
northern regions, and especially occupied the 
higher latitudes, the Indo-A'ryans returned to 
their Mother-Country A^rydvarta — , keeping be- 
fore their view the highest Himalayan Mountain 
from which they had 
marched in all dircetions, as the chief Guiding 
Mark in the great Ice-floods ; the Iranians re- 
traced their steps to their adopted country Iran ; 
while the other AVj-an branches settled in coun- 
tries which were free from the ravages of Ice, or 
where they could find refuge. ( vide ante pp. 74- 
77, 80, 81, and next p. 82 ). 

Now, it appears from the Avestic evidence, 
that long before the advent of the Gkdal Period 
or the Pleistocene Epoch, clear signs were already 
perceived of the approach of hard winter, 
deadly frost, and heavy floods of Ice, at no 
distant date ; and even a prophetic announce- 
ment ■was in due course made, to the effect that, 
a destructive frost would ensue, which would 
cover mountains and the face of the Earth. 
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For, the Vendiclad says, “ Ahurmazda spoke 
unto Yiraa : “ 0 happy Yima Yivanhana ! 
Upon the world of animated beings, the evils of 
winter will come, and consequently a strong 
•deadly frost.” (Vendidad. cTi II. vide Dr. Haug*s 
Eeligion of the Parsees. ' Edition 1862. p. 204). 
And evidently, this hard winter or deadly frost 
was nothing more than the advent of the Glacial 
Period at the close of the Tertiary Epoch, of 
which we have given particulars in the fifth 
chapter. 

Thus, both the Rig* Vedic and the Avestic 
evidence, coupled with the scientific testimony 
derived from hard geological facts, suflSciently 
proves that our hoary Rig- Vedic ancestors lived 
dui'ing the Tertiary Epoch ; that they were 
autochthonous in A'^ry^varta, had colonized the 
Arctic regions, and made extensive settle- 
ments there, as also elsewhere ; that they had 
witnessed the Great-Ice- Age ; that at the advent 
•of this Glacial Epoch, they were compelled to 
abandon the once genial Arctic colonies, owing 
to sheets of Ice and snow having capped the 
mountains and spread over the higher latitudes ; 
that it was thm that the Indo-A^ryans, who be- 
imiged to, and were born in, A'ryfi.varta, and had 
Ao 'k^xt uninterrupted communication with this 
iheir Mother-Country, during their sojourn in 
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tho geui^ Arctic Colonies, finally returned 
Home ; that the Indo-Iranians remained in their 
adopted country Irftn ; and that other minor 
A ryan branches endeavoured to settle in the 
regions which could afford them shelter. 

We shall now return for a while to the 
several queries mentioned before (ante pp.30-31), 
and try to answer them one by one. The irre- 
fragable evidence cited in the preceding pao'es, 
conclusively proves, (1) that the oldest of our 
Vedas the R?,g-Veda — which by the bye is also 
the most ancient document in the world— seems 
to be as old as the.Tertiary Epoch, at any rate a 
portion of it, since some of the utterances of the 
R?g-Vedic Bards appear to show, beyond all 
manner of doubt, that our Ezg-Vedic R/shis had 
pevsonally ssen all the Arctic phenomena^viz, the 
long Dawns, the long days, as also the long, 
dreadful, and tiresome nights, that continued for 
months together ; (2) that our Rig-Vedic ances- 
tor were older than the Quaternary Period ; (3) 
that they belonged to the Tertiary Era ; (4) that 
they had seen the Great-Ice- Age ; (5) that the 
fact seems to have been supported and fortified 
by the Rzg- V edic and Avestic evidence ; and (6^ 
that, above all, even the testimony of the science 
of Geology has proved ( ante pp. 5,6,32,33 ) the 
existence of the Tertiary Man. 
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Before conduding, I may with advantage 
make some observations and give opinions of 
eminent geologists and Savants, m view of giv- 
ing to the Reader some idea as to the time that 
has. elapsed since the close of the Tertiary Epoch 
and that of the Glacial Age. According to 
Dr. Croll, the Glacial Period must have begun 
240,000 years before, and ended, followed by the 
Quaternary or Post-Glacial period, about 80,000 
years ago, having lasted for nearly 160,000 
years, with alterations of milder and even tro- 
pical temperature. ( vide Dr. Croll’s Climate and 
Time, and Climate and Cosmology ). Many 
American geologists, however, are of opinion that 
the close of the last Glacial Epoch must not have 
taken place at such ip. earlier date, and assign a 
period of only 8,000 years to the close of the 
last Glacial Epoch. But, Professor Geikie and 
other reputed geologists think otherwise, as they 
consider that there were five Glacial and four 
inter-Glacial Epochs, and that the total duration 
thereof must have extended to about 80,000 
years. 

Lyell, who had visited the Niagara-falls in 
1 841, after studying and carefully reconsidering 
aH the data in the matter of investigations, by 
which geological time could be measured in years, 
conduded that the time since the close of the 
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Glacial Epoch was probably 3 1 ,000 years. And, 
curiously enough, Professor J. W. Spencer ar- 
rives at the result, apparently almost identicsd 
with that of Sir Charles Lyell, viz. 32,000 years. 
While, as regards the time that has elapsed since 
the commencement of the Vo'sA-Vindhyan or 
Cambrian Epoch, John W. Judd says, “ Indeed, 
the results actually arrived at, by different ob- 
servere, for the period of time which has elapsed 
since the commencement of the Cambiian to the 
present day have varied from 70,000,000 years 
( Walcott ) to 6,000,000,000 year’s ( Sic Gee ).” 
( Vide The Student’s Lyell. By John W. Judd, 
p. 592. Edition 1896 ). 




CHAPTER III. 

Modern €leological Researches of the 
West. 

We liave shown in the previous chapters ' 
what progress was made in Geological Researches 
by our great hoary ancestors ; and the innumer- 
able references to geological formations in the 
Puranic and Vedic Literature, clearly indicate 
that a very lively interest was taken in the sub- 
ject, and the science was. cultivated Tyith unabat- :: 
ed zeal and renewed vigour in the Vedic times, 
notwithstanding the insuperable difSculties the 
Vedic Rishis had to encounter, especially as they 
had to stand on their own legs altogether 
unaided. 

From the trend of thought and previous 
discussion, the Reader will have perceived that 
the Earth was supposed to be at first in a gaseous 
state or igneous fusion (ante pp. 13 - 17 ), and that 
subsequently, part of heat of the globe having 
been diffused in the surrounding space, refrigera- 
tion had gradually proceeded. This naturally 
oused the aqueous vapour in the atmosphere to 
condense, and occasioned the fall ot rain. The 
water thus accumulated gave rise to what is called I 
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the first Thermal Ocean, in which the grange 
crust having been formed and then partialiy 
broken, land and mountains began to rise above 
•watffl^. Subsequently, after lapse of ages, the 
thermal deep as also land and mountains began 
to cool down, and life became visible, first in sea> 
weeds, then in trilobites, fishes, reptiles, quadru- 
peds, and others, the vital gradation having, 
process of evolution progressed from simpler 
conceptions to complex typ^, till perhaps the 
last and marvellous production of man,-^the 
crowning piece of creation, — appeared on Earth. ’ 

The Reader will have also become aware, 
that Creative Energy, according to the Taittiriya 
A'ranyaka, was in existence ever since the com- 
mencement of time, but was only dormant in 
the fluid (ante p. 18); and that, vitality had com- 
menced first with the weeds or the lotus, accord^ 
ing to the Taittiriya Birihmana ( p. 18 ). But, 
according to the Taittiriya Epanishad, life 
appears to have begun with the moss, herhs, and 
small plants, and then progressed in gradatipn 
from small and simple organic bodies to great 
and complex productions ( ante pp. 15-16 ). 

And, it may not be out of pla<» 
mention, that a refeenee to tJw Lotus having 
^ appeared in waters ( T^tt. A. L 231 1; T. Br. 
1-3-5 ), and to tiie Earth ( Taittiriyaj 
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UpanisliRd II* 1 ) ; or to the Fish ( V. P. 1, 4. 7,. 
forj^hadowed in the Shata Patha Brdhmana 
I. 8. 1. 1 @1 6 ), or to the Tortoise (T. A. 1. 2BA; 
Sh. P. Br. Vn. 5.1.5 ), or to the Boar ( Sh. P. 
Br. XIV. 1.2. 11 ), The Man-Lion (M. Bh. XII. 
339-103,104), the Dwarf-Wdman or Man 
( P. IV. 7 ), &c., as having appeared on 
Earth in various forms and made this creation, 
only indicates that after the Earth had cooled 
down and life appeared thereon, the various 
life-types of the kind, viz, the lowly weeds 
represented by the Lotm or the Herbs, the 
aquatic beings represented by the Fish, the rep- 
tiles represented by the Tortoise, the mammalia 
represented by the Boar, the intermediate order 
between beast and man represented by the Man- 
Lion, or according to the Western Geologists and 
Scientists by the Ape, and finally the man repre- 
sented by the I) wart-incarnation or Wdman — 
the crownii^ piece of creation — had made their 
appearance on Earth, in the evolution and pro- 
gressive gradation of vitality, from time to 
and in geological sequence. 

Kofw, with reference to the type of the Man- 
Lion, alluded to b^ore and supposed by our 
yedic as well as Pauranic geologists to be the 
ffeeeursor of Man-kind, and probably as a 
mimamg Urlc hetyjmx the brute intelligence asid 
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the reasoning powers of num^ T may here observe 
in passing, that the Man-Lion was, in all like- 
lihood, supposed to be one of thi lost types of the 
anthropoid primates ; or, it might be, that the 
geological knowledge of our ancestors was imper- 
fect. But, in all probability, the fossils of such 
an anthropoid primate were found by our older 
ancestors, as some details appear to have been 
given in respect of the powers and qualities of 
the Man- Lion. For, there is extant^ the Upani- 
shad, known as Nri-Simha-P^va-Tdpant, and 
the text of the same, be it noted, runs as fol- 
lows : — 

*rr i ffTfr Hwrrfftf 

5rjT%?f wr q-arfynsfiT 
rTr'nfr. ^ w® h ). 

This may be rendered into English as 
under : — “ Why is Man-Lion so called ? Be- 
cause, man is superior to, and is the most power- 
ful of all creatures. So is lion. Therefore, the 
Man-Lion has been supposed to be the highest 
god, a blessing to the world, and an ever-lasting 
manifestation. ” (Wn. Purva-T. Up. 11. 5). 

lathe absence of evidence, however, the 
Western geologists would probably ridicule the 
idea of the intermediate Imk being the Man- 
lAon^ as they have been accustomed to think 
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more oi^e or chimpanzee im^A. But, .as 
aew fossils and ■ life-types, in • regions far and 
near, explored and unexplpred, . are being dis- j 
covered and brought- to Ji^t with the rapid . 
march p£ the Science pf .geology, there need be 
ho disappointment in this -respect. For, as said 
by our great Sanskrit Poet Bhavabhhti in his 
dramatic Work Mdlati-Mddhava, “ Time is 
©adless, and the extent of the Earth is immense” 

( IF# ). Therefore, with 

Sir Chiles Ly^, “ may we hope to meet, here- 

mth the lost types of the anthropoid 
Primat^.” 

JTowv ^according' .to ,the idea of Western, 
geologists, there might perhaps be a mistake in 
tihe conreption and investigation of our Vedie 
gedogists. But, even taking for granted that 
Man-Lion could not possibly be the missing-lmh 
or the precursor of Man, in the evolution and 
development of the life-types, I may here take | 
the hberty respectfully to ask, “ Who does not 
wr in the mide state of the science ? Or, what • 
ft^ries are not advanced in the light of facts : j 
wad knowfedge avatlabie at the time ? And how 
many theories have been exploded that once | 
^^eared to be sound and chaming, nay,. 
maversaBy and accepted, even? by I 

«0^nent nmn of Science ?” . 
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Be that as it may, it seems, beyotid any man- 
ner oE doubt, that our Vedic Fore-fatters* had 
taken very deep interest in the studies o£ Geolc^, 
and madej as far as lay in their power, car^fnl 
researches in the science. If ay, they were Evolu- 
tionists pa7' excellence, and I mav say this Tvith- 
ont fear of contradiction. For, our voluminous 
^ edic Literature has conclusively proved, thk, 
and even European scholars' of repute have 
admitted the fact. 

Proceeding further, and going back to the 
earliest times of which we possess any record, we 
Slid very startling discovert made by the R/shis 
of the Eig-Veda period (vide ahte p.-jt?.* 13 (fli 22). 
I say startling, because the time that has el^jsed 
since then, though not actually incalculable, is 
simply immense, and the R 2 shis had even then 

1 For, Sir Monier Williams says: — A system 
which is in some respects almost identical with that 
thought out by Spinoza and the prof onni^t thiiiicers of 
modem Europe. Indeed, if yon will pardon the anachro - 
nisni,the Hindus were Spinozites more than two 
thousand years before the existence of Spinoza, and 
Darwinians many centuries before Darwin, and E^ida-^ 
tionists many centuries before the dootriaw^of "'Biwiliiwi 
had been accepted by the Huxleys of our and Iteforo 
any word like EroluHon existed in any jhmguage of 
the world.^^ ( The Region of the HMus. The Indian 
Magazine and RoTiew* Ho 249. S^lamlbec 1891 ). 
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declared a few Geological facts of great magni- 
tude either by intuitive perception, or by long, 
arduous, and pei’severing study, over hundred* 
of centuries befor Steno’ or Leibnitz:,® Lehman® 
or Werner, William Smith,* or other lesser 
satellites of the 17th,’' 18th, and 19th centuries of 
the Christian Era, could throw any ray of light 
on this very important but abstruse and scientific 
subject ( vide autepp. 13-24 ). 

From this point of view, therefore, a peep 
into the Geological past of the West, or a glance 
at the previous history of the development of 
Geological science in Europe, will not only be 
interesting, but will in every way be highly 
instructive. I shall, accorthngly, endeavour to 
^ve, in brief, the early progress of geological 
thought and speculation in Europe. 

The first European satellite that had ap- 
peared above the horizon, and advanced certain 
theories in respect of geological rocks, was Steno. 
He was an Italian, and had, in 1669, introduced. 

' 1 An Italian. A. D. 1669. 

2 A G-erinan. A. D. 1680. * 

3 A German. A, D. 1766 

4 A German. Close of the 18 century A. D;: 

An Englishman. A. D. 1809. 
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(1) Primary rods, that is rocks void 
fossU, aad contemporaneo#s with the cresition 
o£ the Earth, and 

(2) Secondary rocks, that is rocks suppos- 
ed to be £ossili£erous, and formed after the crea- 
tion of the Earth. 

Subsequently, the great Leibnitz had, in 
1680, divided rocks into 

(i) Stratijied, supposed to be the product 
of deposition in water, and 

(ii) Umtratijied, believed to be the n*<ult 
of igneous fusion, 

and propounded a theory on the igneom <mg^ 
of our planet, which supposed the ihrth to be at 
first in a state of igneous fusion. 

More than half a century later, Lehman, a 
Oerman miner, proposed in 1756 to divide rocis 
into three classes : The first and the old*«t to 
called (i) Primitive, comprising hypogene, 
plutonic and matamorpMc rocks 5 the Mjct to 
termed (ii) Secondary, comprdianding 
aqueous or fossiliferous strata ; and (iii) 
Remainder or the Third class corresponding 
the alluvium — ancient 'and modmi — wIMt 
referred to local floods and the deluge e€ Sorfi. 

Now, this primitive class or formaticm eon- 
tained no organic remains. Its origin may ham 
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been purely ' Qhemicslj., .evidently antecedent to 
the coming into being of vitality, and probably, 
co-eval with tbe birth, of the world itself. The; 
secondary formations contained sand, pebbles, 
and organic remains as well as mechanical depo- 
sits, produced after the planet had become the. 
habitation of plainte and living beings. 

Werner came next, and he attempted to im- 
prove Lehrnan’s classification, by intercalating a 
class, distinguished by him by the name of 
^^Transition-formation^'' and inserting it between 
the Primitive and Sec&ndary. Wemer^ divi- 
sions may, therefore, be given as follows : — 

(1) Primitive. 

(2) Transitional. 

(3) Secondary. 

(4) Alluvial. 

I may here state, that the term ‘ Transition ’ 
was applied to the older palaeozoic strata, as 
indicating a transition or passage from unfossili- 
ferous to fossiliferous conditions. 

■ The aforesaid theory of Werner’s assumed, 
that the globe had been at first invested by an 
universal Ch.a.otic Ocean, which held the materials 
of all rocks in solution. This was called the 
Neptunian. Theory , and for many years, it 
mjoyed much; popifiari^i 
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In the writings ( A. D. 1788-1795) of 
Hutton of Scotland, a contemporary of Werner, 
and in those of Play-fair, the germ of metamor- 
phic doeti-ine-is found.- Subsequently, and after 
much controversy, the theory of the igneous 
origin of trap and granite made its way into 
general favour, and to reconcile the old doctrine 
with this new theory, the following hypothesis — 
alTecidy ctnticipated by our Vedic ayicosfors in 
a great measure — was substituted for that of 
the Neptnnists : — 


(1) The Earth was supposed to be in 
a state of igneous fusion, until 
part of the. heat having been dif- 
fused into the surrounding space, 
the surface of the fluid consolidat- 
ed and formed a crust of granite. 
(F/de Statement Ko. i, Chapter iv 
of this work ). 

(2) Subsequently, refrigeration pro- 
ceeded in time, and this caused 
the aqueous vapour in the atmos- 
phere to condense. 

(S) This condensation caused Ihe fidi 
of rdn, whiiGh gave riw to the first 
Thermcd Ocean. 
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(4) The temperature of this boiling 
sea was, in the very nature of 
things, too high to be favourable 
to the aquatic beings inhabiting its 
waters. ' These, therefore, were 
devoid of fossils. Moreover, they 
were highly crystalline, and con- 
sequently produced gneiss, mica, 
schist, and the rest. 

(5) The granite crust having been 
partially broken up, land and 
mountains began to rise above the 
waters ; while the rains and tor- 
rents that ground down rocfa, 
caused the sediment to spread over 
the bottom of the sea. 

(6) The boiling waters, and the burning 

land and mountains gradually cool- 
ed down to a degree, sufficient to 
sustain life, and then vital grada- 
tion and progress commenced from 
simpler conceptions to more highly 
organized orders. Statements 

No. ii, iii, iv, Chapter iv of this 
work ). 

About the beginning of the 19 th century, 
410^ is A. D. 1809, Wdliam Smith, the father of 
Qeology , proceeded more scientifically in 
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the matter, •while Sir Charles Lyell’s Principles 
of Geology appeared in 1830-33. 

Professor John W. Judd also names 
other satellites who had worked in the field of 
Geology, and says, “ Certain Arabian writers of 
the tenth century, and afterwards the philoso- 
phers of Italy in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eio’hteenth centuries-Lionardo da A'inci. Fracas- 
tore, Steno, Scilla, Lozz-aro, Moro, Donati, &c — 
^vith Hooke, Boyle, and Michell in England, 
Palissy and Buffon in France, and Rasin, 
FucliBel, and others in Germany, laid the true 
foundation of a geological science, l)ased on the 
ol^servatioii. of the existing order of nature. 

( The Student’s LyeH. p. 5. Edition 1896 ). 


CHAPTER IV. 


Geological Researches of the East 
and the West compared. 

In the present chapter, I introduce a few 
important facts to enable the Reader to get a 
view of the other side of the shield, and to see 
for himself how the Vedic Reshis were im- 
measurably in advance of the times, and had 
anticipated the Western geologists and scienthts, 
in the de^ researches they had made even ac 
that distant date, not to say in the remotest 
period of time, when all the other ancient 
nations, including even the Egyptians, the 
Bahylcmians, and the Assyrians, were still in 
the ^rk. 

For, says Thornton in his History of 
India, “ Ere yet the pyramids looked down 
upon the valley of the Nile, — when Greece and 
Italy those cradles of modern Civilization, 
hou^id only the tenants of the wilderness, — 
India was the seat of wealth and grandeur.” 

I had, in the second chapter (pp. 35 @ 83) 
m^e passing reference to the Aryan cradle in 
Aryavarta from the geological point of view, 
wd itewn therein, that the origin of life was in 
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the regiou o£ the sacred river Sarasvati, situated 
in A'ryivarta — the Land of the Seven Rivers. 
Besides, a careful glance at the Vedic works, 
and especially a perusal of the R*g-Veda, will 
convince the Reader, that the Sarasvati was not 
only deemed by the Rjg-Vedic Rfshis to be the 
most sacred river, but was actually supposed to 
be specially their own, as they often used to say 
with extreme delight, “ our sacred Sarasvati ” 
( sr: I R^g-Yeda I. 3. 10), evidently 

establishing thereby their exclusive claim on 
her, even debarring others from participation in 
her favours, and enjoying themselves the privi- 
lege denied to others by Nature hersdf. It was 
obviously for this reason, that the river Saras- 
vati was ever associated with the utmost sanctity, 
and as such, sacrifices were always performed 
in the regions and on the banks of the said river: 

iravrnrfr t Aitareya Br. I. 19 ; 
TTTswr: \ Kaushitaki Br. XH. 

3 ). While in the Reg- Veda, the said river 
was even eulogised as the best of Mothers, the 
best of Rivers, and the best of Goddesses : ( sfra- 
hCwh I Reg- Veda 11. 41. 16 ). 

And all these praises seem to have been 
lavished on her, evidently for< the reason, that 
she was supposed to be tte site not only of the 
Aryan Home and tT^ Human Cradle, but was 
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moreover, considered to be the very region of 
the Origin o£ E£e, or o£ vitality itself. Because, 
the river appeal’s to have been thus addressed : — 

fsrmiir i 
( Rzg-Veda. H. 41.17 ). 

“ 0 Sarasvati,'all life is in thee, who art divine.” 

Now, this poetic effusion of the Bard does 
not seem to be an out-pouring of some hack- 
neyed theme, or a common-place thought, or 
any meaningless expression, but appears to be 
an ordinal idea in the researches of geology, as 
the poet had apparently hit upon some geologi- 
cal discovery, that vitality had first come into 
play in the region of the river Sarasvatt. This 
idea, therefore, being of great moment, and 
practically of primary importance, I beg to give 
translation of the verse, as rendered into 
EngliA by Oriental and Occidental scholars 
of note. 

“ All life is in thee the goddess, 0 Sara- 
svati.” Eig-Veda II. 41. 17. ( S. P. Pandit). 

* In thee, Sarasvati, divine, all generations 

have tlw stay.” ( R. T. H. GriflSth ). 

“ In thee, Sarasvati, who art divine, all 
existences are collected.” ( H. H. Wilson ). 

^ , The import speaks for itself, and to all 
intents and purposes, as also from the previous 
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context ( vide R/giVeda II. 41.16., ante p. 99), 
and the Vcdic researches in geology {pp. 12-24), 
it conveys the idea that the river Sarasvati was 
supposed, from the geological point of view, to 
be the scene of vitality and the region where life 
had first commenced after the Earth cooled 
down, as the vei’se says that, ‘ all life, or genera-, 
tions, or existences, are in the river Sarasvati.’ 
For, it seems from the keen investigations in 
geology, continued during the Vedic period 
( ante pp. 12-22 ), that the Rishis had probably 
come across some fossils in the beds and regions 
of the river ; and as these were considered to be 
the earliest life-types, it was naturally thought 
that vitality had its origin in that region, and 
that, therefore, the very source of life was con- 
sidei’ed to be in the river itself ( ^ 

R. Y. 11. 41.17. ). 

Let us, however, turn for a while to 
modem investigations in the matter, and see 
whether there is any foundation for the Vedic 
supposition in respect of the origin of life having 
been in the region of the river Sarasvati, or 
thereabouts. There is hardly any doubt that 
the most ancient life-types are found, as observed 
hereafter ( vide next p. 102 ), i» or 

northern India, and; even ? "West^ geolog^ 
•bear testimony to, and throw their weight of. 
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evidence in support of, the fact. For, in this' 
respect, Mr. Medlicott Superintendent Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, says : — “ And the most 
ancient form of life occurs ( in India ) near the 
Eastern end of the lulls”, viz. the Salt Range 
of the Punjab. ( Manual of Indian Geology. 
f. XXIY ). Moreover, subsequently, and a little 
later, the same authority states, “ still further 
East too, in the North of Kumaun, Silurian 
fossils have been discovered in considerable 
quantities.” ( Ibid. p. XXY ). 

But more than this, “ Noetling has recently 
described a series of strata as underlying beds 
containing ( the remains of the genus called ) 
Olenellus, in North West India ;” and he con- 
firs^ the conclusions of Waagen that this series 
of strata contains fossils. He also asserts with 
confidence that these are of very ancient epoch, 
and even of older age than the Lowest 0am- 
^rian, that is Pre-CaTnhrian, meaning thereby 
to say that the fossils belong to the Vindh- 
yan Era, ( vide the Students’ Lyell, edited by 
J. W. Judd, 18&6. p. 4^; The Iniperial Gazet- 
teer. Indian Empire vol. L p. 55. Ed. 1907 ). 

Thus, the researches of our hoary ancestors 
1 that demibe A'ry&varta to be the scene of 
; i ri^me mtediigf and the region where life had 
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first originated, seesa not only witliin-the mark, 
but marvellously con-ect in the main, as they 
have stood the test of ages, and the ‘ facts have 
been corroborated by independent testimony, 
not to say matter-of-fact foreign evidence. We 
shall, therefore, turn our attention to other 
particulars -which are of greater moment, and'as 
such, demand our close observation. 

In the first chapter, I had occasionallv re- 
ferred to the various rock-formations, which 
mcluded also the diflEerent vital gradations. 
But, as it is intended in the present chapter to 
institute comparison between geological research- 
es of the East and the West, I shaU here en- 
deavour to show in brief the principal points of 
resemblance, and introduce four statements, for 
the elucidation of my allegation and the aro-u- 
ment that our Vedic Fore-fathers were acquaint- 
ed with the science of geologj^, as they seem to 
be aware of the Earth’s primary gaseous con- 
dition, its subsequent liquid state, its final solid 
form, nay, its Palieontology and successive 
periods of animate creation in the Palieozoic, 
Mesozoic, and Cainozoic or Tertiary Epochs. ^ 
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TAB az©ie EPoeH. 


The Earth io its primary or gaseovs state f 
its subsequent molten or liquid condition, and 
its final solid crust. 


STATEMENT No. I. 


The Yedic Texts and 
Authorities. 


English Translatio n 
thereof. 


\ (3t) !Tr5pr^j^wr5r|?5ii 

( f5=5r: ). . 


irr^nTraLf^^- 


r’mraLi 


im) ifw swTnrmf- 

f^r: q r fa ii v if f rq^ PT Ty° i f^ i 


(a) He (Indra) made the 
mo vin g mountains firm, 
that is solid ; ( moving, 
because, the mountains 
were formed of the mass 
of liquid matter ). 

Wilson translates this 
as follows : — He fixed 
the wandering moun- 
tains/^ ( R/g-Veda. ir. 
17.5. Ed. 1854, vol. II. 

p, 261 ). 

(h) Who (Indra) made- 
the trembling (because 
moving to and fro, like 
water, on account of the 
liquid state of the ) Earth 
firm, and made the moun- 
tains solid ( that were 
rolling at first, when in a 
molten condition ) l f g- 
Voda II. 12,2.^ 


“He, who fixed firm the moving Earth j who tranquilliaed 
the incensed mountains.” ( Wilson’s translation. Ed. 1854. 
vol. 11.^}. 236 ). 


The verse, however, refers beyond doubt, to the molten 
state of the Earth, and its subsequent solid condition and 
hard crust. 
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The Vedic Texts and 
Authorities. 


^r) f3T I 

( W. \R\. v). 

(f) HTrST?*! ?fr ^TfT- 

I ( 3Tf?T: ) I 

( W- I'i'i. ^). 


^ (3t) rf : I ^^fr- 

^ ri%: I 

(^fRfr'Tfffsr? R- \ ) 


(srr) 5T#rr7: i 

( I. ). 

(f) 3T?>-w:2m'ri 

(I. H. R-^). 

^ (3?) ff wr 

ff?T^ I 

I I 

( I. wr. R. \ ). 


English Translation 
thereof. 


( c ) him, 

the Earth is steadfast. 
(Griffith), (Reg-Yeda S. 
121,5). 

( d ) The fire was then 
on the lap of waters, and 
dwelt extended therein 
( This means that, before 
the Earth became firm or 
solid, it was in a calorific 
molten state. That is tosay, 
it was all a thermal deep^ 
and this expression seems 
to hare been couched in 
the aforesaid words of the 
text). (R. y, I. 144-2). 

2 (a) From the sky, that is, 
from ether, there was wdnd 
which produced fire. (This 

I means that, in the infinite 
space, there was win d ; and 
i this pi’oduced firi ; . 
j ( Taitt. Up. i * . 1 ). 

I (5) The fire reduced 
I water (in course of time) 
j ( Taitt. Up. II. 1 ). 

(c) From water came 
out lands ( graduallv ) 
(Taitt. Up. IT.^l). 

3 (a) At first this ( that 
is, the universe ) was not 
any thing. There was 
neither sky, nor earth, nor 
air. Being non-existent, 
it resolved, ^let me he, ^ 
It (then) became fervent,*’ 
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The Yedic Texts and 
Authorities. 


^ I— 

N-rIT- 

I ( H. 

m- R- R- %. R ). 

(r) HSRrlHfHipT, I 

( I- m- R- R' %. R . ). 

( %. 5rr. R. 1. ^ ). 

if) W 'jf^T- 

( k wr- X- ».• V ). 

(3-) Hf ( !mTqi%: ) 

< %- atr- \- V ^ ). 


E.*iglish Translation 
thereof. 


(Taitt. Br, II. 2. 9. 1). 

' iV. B, I may here grate- 
fully note, that the trans- 
lation of the original text 
has been borrowed from 
Mni/s Original Sanskrit 
Texts. Yol T. P. 28. 
Second Edition. ( The 
Author ). 

(^) ‘^From that fervotir, 
smoke was produced, ...(as 
also) fire, ...light, ...and 
blaze, .... It then became 
condensed like a cloud 
(Taitt. Br. II. 2. 9. 2). 

(c) ^‘^It ( afterwards ) 
clove its bladder, and that 
became the sea ( that is, 
the Thermal Ocean ), 

(Taitt. Br. II. 2. 9. 2/3). 

(d) ^-'That which fell 
into the waters became the 
Earth ( viz, Prajdpati’s 
crystal-like tears). 

( Taitt. Br. II. Z, 0. 4 }. 
{e) And Praj4pati 
•• strengthened her ( the 
Earth ) with gravel/*^ 
(Taitt. Br. I. l. 3. 5). 

O. 8 T 

I. 28, 29, 53. 2nd Ed.* ' 


^ Xow, it would not be out of place here to 
'TOauid tlie Reader, tliat all ideas of our [Primitive 
and Ancient fore-fathers, whether 
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geological or astronomical, fhUosophiccd or 
governmental, literary or scientific, were ever 
clothed in the attire of Religion, as this had 
always to them the all-absoi'bing interest. And, 
as observed by Max-Muller, in bis “ India. 
What can it teach us ? ” ( Ed. 1883. pp. 107- 
108), “it embraced not only worship and prayer, 
blit what we call philosophy, morality, law, and 
government, — all was pervaded by religion. 
Their whole life was to them a religion — every 
thing else was, as it were, a mere concession 
made to the ephemeral recpiirements of this 
life. ” Naturally, therefore, there was among 
Vedic G-eologists and scientists dijSerence of 
opinion, which, however, exists among’st sdentists 
of all ages, and which, without deti’acting its 
value, only adds to its flavour and importance, 
as it indicates that the A^edic geologist, philoso- 
pher, or scientist, had his own stand-point 
in the investigations in which he was engaged, 
and shows, moreover, that his researches w^e 
not only independant, but were continued with- 
out the .slavish spirit of, servile imitation. , 

■ All the description, therefore, in statement 
No. I, though clothed in mystical words, rdate 
to the primary state of oup gipbei ; its g^eous, 
liquid or molten , condittmi 5 ;-:^|id Ibe Azoic 
Period, -wteiij. : owing. 
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planet, life could not exist. But refrigeration 
■\vas gradually proceeding in the very nature 
of things, and the consequent introduction 
of vitality after considerable time, had become 
compatible with its existence. For,, the origin 
of life necesarily implied the fitness of the Earth 
for its. sustenance, and when once the vitality 
commenced, there was progress from simpler 
conceptions to more highly organised orders, — 
that is to say, from the weeds, herbs, and trilo- 
bites of the Palaeozoic Era to the bone-clad 
fishes of the coal-measures, the reptiles of the 
oolite, and the huge mammalia of the Tertiary 
Epoch, with Man as the crowning piece of crea- 
tion of the Period, as will be presently shown, 
in brief. We shall, therefore, turn our atten- 
tion for a while to the palaeontology of our 
Yedic Fore-Fathers, and give a few details of 
the Proterozoic and, Pcdavzoic Period, Secondary 
or Mesozoic Epoch, and Tertiary or Cainozoic 
Em, ( following Sir Charles Lyell, the great 
authority, in the classification of Geological 
Periods), in the undermentioned statements: — 

. It may be observed that, on^ thing at any 
rate appears to be- singularly prominent in the 
Geological Researches of our^ R/g-Yedic fore- 
fathers ; and we. cannot- let this fact pass, un- 
noticed, especially as the Yedic reseai'ches in 
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Geology seem to be most convincmg in the 
main fact, that the Rz'shis of the Eig-Yedic 
period had discovered, even at that distant date, 
that vegetable growth, or vitality in herbs and 
plants had appeared, or for the matter of that 
the very growth of hfe on Earth, first com- 
menced, in the Palteozoic Period, that is, some 
three Epochs before the advent of Man — the 
crowning piece of Mammalian order, nay, even 
qf creation itself. Because, there appears an ex- 
press mention of the fact in the Reg- Veda 
( X. 97. 1 ), which we shall give in extensOy 
in the next statement Xo. 11. p. 112. In short, 
according to the Reg-Yedic and Pur^nic 
Geologists, the whole thing in a nut-sheH seems 
to be that, after our Planet cooled down, and 
acquired a condition compatible with the exist- 
ence of life, herbs ( ), and fish ( ), 

including trilobites, appeared in the first Geolo- 
gical Period ("iSH 'STrar), viz. the Palaeozoic Era j 
while, in the third or the Tertiary Epoch, the 
Mammalian order, with the Man or the Gods as 
the crowning piece of creation, made its appear- 
ance (%ir¥5rr%5*r sin R. Y. X. 97.1). We 
shall, therefore, for the sake of comparison, and 
for bringing conviction home to the reader, turn 
our attention for a while to. : the Western and 
modem geologists of note, and see what they 
have to state in the matter, as our Vedic 
10 
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Geological ideas and conceptions throw consider- 
able light on the state of Geological Science, 
during the hoary Rig-Vedic Period. 

Sir Charles Lyell, the great authority in 
Geology, makes mention of the Devonian Flora, 
viz. of the remains “of marine plants or fucoids’^ 
( vide pp. 349, 344, Manual of Elementary 
Geology. Fourth Revised Edition. 1852 ). 
Dr. David Page refers to the Silurian Flora and 
says that, “ The Silurian Flora,... consists chiefly 
of algae or marine plants. ” ( Advanced Text- 

Book of Geology. Edition 1861. p. 160 ). In 
the same manner. Dr. James D. Dana, the great 
American Geologist, and Silliman Professor of 
Geology and Natural History, in Tale College, 
refers sea- weeds and plants to the Silurian 
3%)6ch ( p. 395 ), and fossil plants to the Coal- 
Bra ( p. 332 ). He even goes further by 
obsorpng that, “ The earliest land-plants were 
&e highest of the Cryptogams ... The vegetable 
kingdom began with the lowest of its tribes, 
the AlgjB, or sea- weeds, and probably with the 
lowest of sea-weeds, as far back as the Azoic 
Age, ip, 396. (Manual of Geology, 1863. By 
fees D. Dana. L. L. D. ). Professor Judd also 
recognises Ordovician ( Siluro-Cambrian ) Flora,, 
and says that, “ Among these ( examples of 
true algae ) must probably be classed the curious 
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Calcareous algae {Girvanella^ 4'*^.)"— (The 
Student’s Lyell. Edited by John W. Judd, 
C. B L. L. D. E. R. S. 1896. p. 411 ). While, 
from the observations of Dr. Noetling, it seems 
that even pre-Cambrian life, and fossils of older 
age than the Lowest Cambrian or Vindhyan 
are found in tbe North-West-India. 

( Student’s Lyell, by Judd. p. 438. Ed. 1896. ) 

I may here observe in passing, while 
noticing and following our ancient geological 
traces, that the Yedic and Pur&nic Efshis 
had probably classified the Indian Geological 
Epochs in their ^qwn way, by finding out and 
Connoting rougHy, the prominent life-types of 
each Geological Period, and naming the Geolo- 
gical Eras by these names. Eor instance, it was 
discovered by our Yedic EMiis, while making 
geological Researches, that the Palseozoic Era 
had commenced with vitalitv, in the order of 
appearing jfirsf, in Jierhs or plants ( ^ 

R. Y. X. 97.1 ; 2^tT«nr: i ^ 

V? ) and then in the jish, aU. be it mi^scopic, 
including trilobites &c. This (r^to gical Era, 
therefore, was said to be the 
better known as the Eirst-Incamaiion ( 
hr) in the Purfi,nic times, as religion first entered 
into everything Hindu, uot to say even_ in their 
Science ( vide ante p. 14,107). The vitality in 
Jierhs and fish, which connoted the Palseozoic Ika, 
was followed by the Crawling m BepiUe Idp^ 
the Mesozoic Epoch-which haying been best 
represented, aqcc®ding to the notions of our fore- 
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fathers by 1# or Tortoise, it was called the 
jiff fg w R or the Tortoise- Incarnation. This ‘‘‘'Age 
of Reptiles ” or the Mesozoic Era was succeeded 
% the Age of Mammals, or the Tertiary ( other- 
wise called Cainozoic) Epoch; and the prominent 
life- types of this period, according to the Vedic 
and Pur^nic theory, having been supposed to 
be the mammals of the following kind, viz. 

( the Boot ), ( the Man- Lion or tbe link 

Ttetween Man and Beast, as abeady noted {pp. 
88 @ 90 ), and gTJnr ( the Dwarf-Man ), the 
Epochs were called after these names, and the life- 
types representing the Epochs were considered 
to be incarnations ( vide Details in Statements 
Nos. H, HI, TV, and subsequent explanations ), 


The Proterozoic and Paleeozoic Period. 
STATEMENT No. H. 


The Vedic Texts and 
Authorities. 

English Translation 
thereof. 

\ {sr) w mgr 

%%«rf^*T5Tri 
( W. 

(arr) f 

(1. 3*. V) 

1 (a) ‘Herbs that sprang 
up in time of old, three 
ages (that is three Epochs) 
earlier than the Gods.'^^ 
(Grifath). 

(b) Herbs that appeared 
on Earth, ( after it cooled 
down ). 

(Taitt. Upanishad, II. 1). 


1 I meij here remark that Gods are but men 
endowed with mpenor qualities. And as a writer, 
Mr Charles Callowsy, M. A. D.Sc., has also observed, 
^Weg»eakiDg about “ Tf.e Unity of the Gods”, that 
we Gads were but portions of our luman nature.'* 
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111 this statement, the special mention o£ 
the fact, that herbs or weeds had sprung up 
first ( some three Epochs 
before the advent of Gods — the superior human 
beings — 5^ ), is of great moment, 
as it bespeaks but original investigation 
and great Geological Research on the 
part of our Yedic Fore- Farthers of the 
hoary past, and compares very favourably even 
with the accepted modern geological ideas, 
which also place the Proterozoic flora and fauna 
inthePal£eozoicEra,and the Man in the Tertiary 
or Coinozoic Epoch. While, in respect of the 
Fish, I may venture to state from the Maha- 
Bh&rata and the Pur^nic works, that our Geolo- 
gists of the Epic and Pur&nic times had found, 
or at any rate were aware of, the oldest known 
fossil-fish, inasmuch as the Fish seems to have 
represented the earliest organic body in their 
works. This organic body was perliaps the 
smallest, not to say microscopic, and belonged 
to the pre-Cambrian period. While, the fish- 
type, moreover, appears to have been fore- 
shadowed even in the Shatapatha Brtlhmana 
{vkh 1-8. 1. 1). I may, therefore, quote here 
with advantage the very important and rele- 
vent observations of Professor J<fci W. Judd, 
in regard to the earliest I ndian life-typ^, as 
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they ha^'e been declared by Dr. Noetling to be 
o£ the pre-Camhrian that is Vindhyan Epoch, or 
of older age than the Lowest Cambrian. 

For, “Noetling,” says Professor Judd, “has 
recenly described a series of strata as underlying 
beds containing Olenelhis, in North-West India. 
He confirms the conclusions of Waagen that this 
series of strata containing fossils, *** and various 
remains of Annelida, is really of older age than 
the Lowest Cambrian with Olenellus.” ( The 
Student’s Lyell, edited by Prof. John W. Judd. 
1896. i?. 438). 

The Secondary or Mesozoic Epoch. 
STATEMENT No. III. 


The Vedic and Puranic 
Texts. 


\ (w) ^ HTH 1 tjrrt 

JTwnrra: 

JTWr 

(At. 7. wr- ®. "i- ). 


( 3Tf?rgrr^ 

(r) 1 


English Translation 
thereof. 


1 (a) As to its being 
called Kurma ( a tortoise ) 5 , 
Prajdpati having taken 
this form; created off-- 
spring 

( Sh. P.Br. VII. 5. 1. 5. 
Vide MniPs Original S. T. 
Yol. I. P. 54. Second 
Edition ), 

(ly c) Assumed the form 
of a tortoise. 

( Agni Purd? 2 a I. 14 , 
Yish^iu Purd^za I. 4. 7 ). 
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Tue Mesozoic Epoch. 

Now, in regard to this statement, I may 
here note, that onr Indian Geologists appear to 
have found that vitality in herbs and fish was 
followed by amphibious life-types (such as 
or tortoise ), and that the progress was na- 
turaUy in the coming into being of such 
creatures as tortoise, frog, crocodile, &c., which 
lived in water as also on land- Besides, even 
modern geologists declare that “amphibians 
were very abundant in the Trias,” which is hut 
a sub-division of the secondary or Mesozoic 
Epoch. ( The Student’s LyeU. Edited by 
Professor John W. Judd. 1896. pp. 315, 331). 

The amphibians and the crawling or 
reptile life-types were followed by the 
mammalian order, and we notice abrupt 
mention of the same, in the Vedic and Pur&- 
nic works, as will be perceived from the next 
statement ; although, be it mentioned to the 
great credit of our Vedic Geologists, that in 
the Taittiriya Upanishad (II. l), we discover to 
a certain extent a eonnected'link in the evolu- 
tion of Geological rocks, as also of changes in 
the form of Earth, from the Azoic to the Older 
Palfeozoic or Proterozoic Epoch, and find’ a 
typically brief and yet scientific description 
the Primary Geological changes and of the sfeite 
of rocks, to which, by the bye, we have referred 
to in detail, before. ( pp. 15 @ 24, 104 @ 113). 
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The Tertiary or ©ainozoic Era, 
STATEMENT No. IV. 


The Veiic and 
Texts. 


’ tT ) ^ufr- 

( Ir. wr ?• >■ 5 \ )• 


iVTf) mKTW f 

>T i ?rrr^r 

rr«r >1^ i 

I 

^ 3- ). 


English Translation 
thereof. 


1 (a) He ( Prajiipati) 
having assumed the form of 
a boar plunged beneath 
( into waters ). 
i ( Taitt. Hr. II. 3. 6 ). 

! Muir’s 0. S. T, Vol. I. 
P. 53; 2 Ed. 

(b) Had taken the form 
of a boar. 

(Yishnu Pur4?2a 4, 7 ). 

(/;) The Boar, the Man- 
Lion, the Man or the 
Dwarf Wdman, and Rdma 
(were all the incarnations 
of G-od). 

(h) Vide p. 89 above. 


All the.se expressions evidently seem to be 
u!i iiidict^non of the coming into being of the 
maniiiiiilian orrler, represented by or the 

Bo.ir. And although, the idea of our Vedic 
i atiiers, in respect of the geological evolution, 
i>rOj|ressive creation, and sncce^ive grades of 
\ itiuity. iix)ks rather ha^, and does not appear 
. L'Vv-e *x-en duly expressed in so many distinct 
wc,ra.-. stiil rei^ling between the lines, and con- 
neetuig zhe disjointed links of stray thoughts 
found in the \ edic Literature, it is by no means 
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difficult to give a connected -whole ; nor is it a 
hopeless task to get a proper view o£ the Yedic 
studies in Geology. 

For, from the very brief sximmary and 
extremely synoptical -view, obtained from the 
lather confused, disorderly, and stray utterances 
of our Yedic and Puranic ancestors, it seems 
obvious that during successive periods of our 
Planet’s history, different life-types, as also 
groups of plants and animals, appeared on the 
Earth. That the dominant types of each suc- 
ceeding Epoch belonged to higher organisation 
and still more complex structure. That these at- 
tained -wonderful development. And that they 
also characterised the ar^ by their numbers 
and variety of form. For instance, the Pdmzoic 
•was the period of flora and fauna, e. g. herbs, 
fishes, &c. {vide pp. 109 @ 1 13 ). While Mesozoic 
was “the Age of ReptilesP And Cainozok or 
Tertiary was “the Age of Mammals”. (Vide the 
Student’s LyeU. Edited by Professor John W. 
Judd. 1896 . p. 447 ; and above pp. 11 5 , 116 ). 

The aforesaid statements, therefore, I think 
will biing into prominent relief the evolution 
and the transformation of rocks from their very 
comraeucoment to the Quaternary periody as 
found and conceived by the Vedic Rzshis and our 
hoary fore-fathers, while the quotations indicat- 
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ed tberein will serve to exhibit the various 
authorities available, in each stage o£ evolution, 
feom which the texts have been gleaned. I shall, 
therefore, endeavour to analyse the Vedic 
Kesearches o£ the hoary past, and compare them 
with those o£ modem times, with the express 
parpen o£ seeiug whether our unaided fore- 
fatters o£ yore had well hit the target, or were 
altogether wide o£ the mark, in the investigation 
of the science of Geology. And as it is neces- 
sary to begin with the origin of our Planet, and 
thm gps^ually proce^ to find out the primary 
^h^^ient ftomataons of rocks, it would, 
by aU means, be more convenient to scrutinise 
the foregoing statements, and attentively exa- 
mine them, one by one. 

Now, taking the first statement in all its 
we shidl at once perceive that it relates 
to the Primary state of Earth, or at any rate to 
toe oemdition in whidi the Globe was supposed 
to be, at first. What then do the Vedic texts 
t^ us ? Do they give us any valuable inform- 
ation ? Yes,^ They in rich hue of Golden Letters 
not only write the history o£ our Planet and 
ite genuine tale, but open up an invaluable 
Bam® of wealth that yields rich information in 
PB^>ect of the elements of Vedic Geology, 
that had remained hidden and unexplored 
for ag^. It is, therefore, obviously necessary 
to exploit and lay bare such seams as appear most 
precions. 
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Our Vedic Forefathers, it seems, first con- 
ceived that the planet Earth, with its mountains 
and sohd crust was primarily in an intensely 
heated gaseous state^ and igneous fusion ; that, 
thereafter, it assumed liquid condition^ or was in 
a molten state ; and that subsequently, after 
lapse of ages, it acquired the present solid® state,, 
when it cooled down. 

1 («) i i 

From tlie fervour ( of PrajApati ) was produced smoke 
and gaseous matter, which, in turn produced intense 
heat. ( Tai. Br. II. 2, 9. 1. vidi ante^. 106. Statement- 
No. I. ) 

(^) I I From the sky 

( Ether ) was produced the wind which created heat 
and fire. (Tai. Up. II. 1.) 

2 (a) 3TR<T'r'’ I Prom fire or intense heat was. 

produced water, viz. the Thermal ocean ( Tai. Up^ 

II. 1. ). 

(5) 3TPff l ( Taittiriya. 

Br. I. 1. 3, 5 ) . 

Muir translates it thus : — “ This ( universe ) was. 
formerly water, fluid ( Vide Muir's Original Sans- 
krit Texts. Yol I. p. 53. Second Edition ). 

This obriously indicates the molten state of our 
planet ; and the fluid was evidently the Thermal deep, 
after the globe that was first in a gaseous condition was 
reduced in time to the molten state. 

3 (a) ffSitff sarsTfiRT^ff^fg..... I ( R. V. EE. 12. 2; 

vide ante p. 104 ). [ See Page 120^ 
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All this, in other % words, evidently means, 
that the Earth was at first in a State of igneous 
fusion,' until part of the heat having beai dif- 
fused into surrounding space, it caused the 
aqueous vapour in the atmosphere to condense. 
This caused the fall of rain’ and created the 

Thermd Ocean ( H I Ho 

^ ) Thus, our globe had acquired the 

liquid condition or molten state. But, the very 
high temperature of the Thermal Ocean or the 
boding sea, made the waters extremely crystal- 
line, and from these, granite, gneiss, mica, schist, 

( s ) — i ( B. V. ii. 

17 . 5 : P' )• 

(c) .... •••» (Kig. Y. X. 121. 6) 

if® ( the Itord } made tke Earth solid, ( that was in a 

state and molten condition ). Vide ante p, 105. 

(d) m ( l (Taitt. Br. I. 1. 3. * 
7 ). He ( Fraj&pati ) then made the Earth solid by 

the Thermal Ocean into hard grarel • 

Vids ante p, 106. {d, e), 

{e) \ ( T. Up. IL 1.) 

Erom the waters ( or the liquid state ), came out 
&© Earth • that is^ the waters gradually acquired solid 
coadUtion. Vide ante p. 106. ( d, e ). 

II, 17.5.) He ( Indra ) with his might ordained the 
towa-waard course of waters ^rqf = 

r%rarTTgf ^FTT^ ). 
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&c., having been precipitated, the Earth became 
gi’adually solid, while the granite crust having 
been partially broken up, land and inoimcains 
began to rise above waters. 

The investigations into the Palieontology 
and subsequent formations of rocks, also 
yield marvellous results, as these declare that 
vitality had not yet come into play, during 
the Earth’s gaseous or liquid state, when the 
materials of all rocks having been held in solu- 
tion, every thing was converted into one Thermal 
Deep. Nor could there be life in the solid condi- 
tion while the Earth’s crust was yet too hot 
for the sustenance of it. But, before we proceed 
to give further palaeontological details of great 
interest, we must pause for a while and turn 
our attention to the geologists of modern times, 
in view of seeing, whether the geological ideas 
of our Vedic ancestors favourably compare with 
those of the present age, especially as this com- 
mands all the resources of the nineteenth and 
the twentieth centuries, and receives every sort 
of available aid that intellect, zeal, and vast 
progress in the science, could possibly sup|4y ; 
hut which, on the contrary, could hardly be 
expected by our Vedic Rzshis, during the times 
of the hoary past and the Tertiary Period. 
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From the foregoing scrutiny of facts, and 
the details given in statement No. I ( p/j. 104 @ 
108 ), the reader will have easily perceived, that 
the central idea of our Vedic Fore-fathers, in 
regard to the present configuration of the globe 
was, that 

{&) it was first in a gaseous state of igneous 

fusion ; that 

(5) then, it acquired liquid condition, in 
which the materials of all rocks were held 
in solution ; and that 

(c) subsequently, part of it having become 
converted into a solid crust as it cooled 
down, it appeared in the form of lands 
and mountains. 

Let us, therefore, compare this very ancient 
Vedic idea with the most modern views of the 
recent West. And I may here, at the very out- 
set, be allowed to offer an humble suggestion 
that, m time as also in space, the confines 
of the Universe, or His works of creation, abso- 
lutely lie beyond the reach of mortal ken 
NaturaUy, therefore, many Vedic Scientists 
and subsequent Hindu philosophers, as also 
Western Savants and geologists, touch at times 
a most sonorous chord and strike a soft melodi- 
ous note, ;by declaring their deep conviction. 
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that so far as the primjeval state of our Globe 
was concerned, there never was a beginning to the 
present order of things. Thus, the great saint, 
poet, and philosopher,- Jndneshwara 
ofMahMshtra — of the 13th Century, says; — 
This creation has been in existence from 
Eternity ( ST^nft )• That is to say, it is without 
beginning and without end The original verse 

in Mar&thi is as follows : — 

'TT i 

t SFTTf? i 

t h 

stsTTf^ f i 

^ ^rT I .... u 

( W* ). 

( Jn&neshwari or Bh&vartha- 
DipM. n. 95, 100 ). 

In the same way, the l^med Sw&ni Vi^y^ 
ranya,— better known as M^dhava SS.yaraa, the 
great Vedic Exegetist and the celebrated ( or as 
some say the brother of the ) Prime Minister of 
king Bukka, of the 14th Century, who 
sway over the extensive Empire of Vi^yinagar, 
— writes in respect of the creation of this world, 
as “ being without beginning and without end". 
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3frRT^rf%g- I 

( > 7 ^#. ). 

( Pancha Dashi. I 59 ) 

Besides, some R/shis (sages) of the ITpani- 
shad period declare that, “ That which is, ( that 
is the Universe ), has been so, from the begin- 
ning of time 

smfnj; \ 

( tfr* ). 

( Chhdndogyopanishad. VI. 2, 1 ). 

Now, let us for a while turn our attention 
to the West, and see what the Occidental geolo- 
gists have to say in respect of the matter. 
Dr. David Page of the Geological Society asserts 
that, “in all times past, the same kind of agencies 
operated on, and modified the rock-materials 
of the globe.” “ That then, as now, the 
world had its oceans and continents, its seas 

and islands, its lakes and rivers, the plains 

and lulls ” ( Advanced Text-Book of 

Geology. By Dr. David Page. Edition 1856. 
|). 275). Hutton, in like manner, writes that, 
“We find no vestige of a beginning, no prospect 
an end.” 

Sir Charlei LyeU also contends that, “ there 
we certainly no geological proofs that the granite 
which constitutes the foundation of so much of 
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the Earth’s crust was ever at once m a state o£ 
universal fusion.” (Elements of Geology. Sixth 
Ed, p. 90 ). 

However, the thirst for knowledge makes 
us dive deep, and peep into the mysteries of the 
unknown past ; and as the arguments from 
analogy, in favour and support of a beginning, 
remain, in the opinion of some Geologists, un- 
assailable and unshaken, the researches become 
attractive in the extreme. Geologists, therefore, 
while engaged in these interesting pursuits and 
the fascinating love of labour, have been compel- 
led, by the evidence of solid facts, derived from 
the study of the Earth’s crust and its rock-forma- 
tions, to entertain the hypothesis that the globe 
has “ gradually cooled down from a state of 
molten incandescence to its present temperatm’e ” 
( vide David Page’s Geology, p. 277. Ed. 1856), 
admitting, however, the fact that science is silent, 
not to say defective, in respect of direct evidence, 

' though circumstantial evidence goes far enough 
to sustain the belief of gradual refrigeration and 
conseq^uent introduction of life at the stage 
compatible with its existence. 

In the same way, the great Leibnitz argued 
that the whole planet ( the Ikarth ) was once in 
a state of liquif action by heat or igneous fusion* 
While at present, four diflEerent views have teen 
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entertained in regard to the condition of the 
Earth, of which, therefore, I venture to give I 
hei’e a summary as follows, for the sake of com- > 
paring these views with those of the Vedic j 
Fathers of Greology : — That I 

( 1 ) Our planet is in a molten state, j 
and surrounded by solid crust. 

(2) It is practically solid throughout. 

( 3 ) It has a thin viscous intermediate ! 
stratum, reposing on a solid core, and covered ; 
by a solid crust. 

( 4 ) It is a globe of gas, enveloped first i 
by an inner molten layer, and next by an outer I 
solid crust. ( Vide Lapworth’s Text-Book of 
Greology. pp, 49, 50. Ed. 1899 ). 

In all these views, however, the hypothesis 
of the original molten condition or gaseous state 
of the Planet, and its subsequent slowly 
cooling process is practically involved. There- 
fore, this modern and admittedly scientific view 
of the Western Geologists, belonging to the last, 
that is, the nineteenth century, very favourably 
compares even with the most ancient geological 
ideas entertained by our Fore-fathers of the 
Upanishad period, about over 4,000 years 
before ( vide ante pp. 26 @ 29 ), and even 
by Eishis of the Reg-Vedic times, who lived 
in the Tertiary Period, and as such in the 
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still more remote and hoary past, ( vide ante 
pp. 82 @85 ). For, they maintained, that the 
planet Earth was at first in a gaseous state 
andigneous fusion (i=r^ i ^HT^Hrs^rrqrfr i cf^rrrwtRT- 
to ^ro R-R-^); that it then assumed 
a molten state ; the materials of all rocks, viz. 
mountains and earth having been held in solution, 
and Indra having reduced them to the condition 

of fluid by his prowess ( sTTjrtrr sw^- 

i R?g-Veda. H. 17. 5 ; 

sq-smRf <T3HTg: n^frrg: R. Y. II. 12. 2); 

that after lapse of ages, it cooled down ; and 
that subsequently, the same became earth (sr^wr: 

I to ^0 ), Indra having converted it 

into a solid crust ( s^rrprnr^ir: 
T^arfsr^ttTRiTtirrg; i R. Y. 11. 12. 2 ). Vide 
ante pp, 13 @ 18, 20, 21. 

Moreover, there appears a distinct statement 
in the R^g-Yeda and the Upanishads, of there 
having been a thermal deep ( ^ * 

%o gjo ), or of the fire ( 3TW: ) having 

dwelt on the lap of the waters { 

I R. Y. I. 144. 2); and this, beyond 

doubt, indicates a state of things, in which our 
planet ( the Ikrth ) was in igneous fukbh 
and surrounded by watery vapours; or rather, 
it was in a liquid or molten condition ( ST'UTS’T^ 
fsTilfr: I ). Vide ante pp. 105 {d\ 106 (c). 


r 
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Having said so much as regards the Azoic 
Period, we shall turn our attention to the 
Paleeozoic Epoch, where the comparison becomes 
stiU more tempting, and yields results o£ great 
moment. The Azoic Epoch, as aforesaid, was 
a period void of life, as parts of the liquid and 
solid Earth were yet too hot to sustain vitality. 
But, as these gradually cooled down, the chaotic 
condition began to vanish, and life, after lapse 
of ages, made its appearance therein, in the form 
of Mrhs and weeds ( sftTwm i Taitt. Up. 
IL 1 ), some three Epochs before the advent of 
Man, the crowning piece of creation ( ^ afrT'fr: 

STT 1 R. V. X. 97. 1. 

vzde ante pp. 112, 113 ). 

At the beginning, however, the creative 
energy appears to have had only simple con- 
ceptions ; and gradually, it seems to have pro- 
gr^sed from simple organic structures to 
highly organised bodies and more complex 
orders ; since, the study of Palaeontology 
fevours the doctrine of development, or at least 
of th.e successive appearance on the earth 
of beings more and more highly-organised. 
For, we have first the lowly weeds ( 

Taitt. Up. IL 1.), and then the micros- 
copic fiish or trilobite, prior to the ma m malian life- 
types, say of the hoar- order according to the 
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T edic and Pur&nic geologists ( ?r ^r^r- 

I T. B. 1. 1.3. 6 ; iTfw^ntf^ rt^fnrf 
^STTRstct: I V. P. I. 4 ). 

And here, by the bye, I may be allowed to 
observe, that the oldest known £ossil-fish, older 
than the Bone-bed o£ the upper Ludlow £omi- 
ations, was found in 1859 by J. E. Lee, F. G. S., 
at Church Hill, in Shropshire, with fossil-shells 
of the Lower Ludlow or Upper- Silurian group. 
Moreover, in the Lanrentian rocks also, was 
found an organic body in 1859, by SirW. Logan. 
This was examined by Dr. Dawson of Montreal in 
1864 by means of microscope, and he detected 
in it a distinct structure of Rhizopod, which was 
supposed to be the oldest of the known organic 
remains, and therefore said to be of great anti- 
quity. ( Vide LyeU’s Elements of Geology 
p. 579. Sixth Edition ; David Page’s Text- 
Book of Geology, p. 279. Ed. 1856 ). If 
however, as remarked by Lapworth, the organic 
structure called Eozoon or the Dawn animal of 
Canada is discredited by most geologists, and 
the preponderance of scientific opinion has long 
been in favour of regarding it as a peculiar 
mineral structure, imitative of the organic ( vide 
Lapworth’s Text-Book of Geology, p. 182, 
Edition 1899 ), then the Pre-Cambrian fc^sils of 
Horth-West India, observed by Dr. ISToetling, 
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may be noted Avith advantage. ( Vide ante 
pp. 102, 103 ). 

The Vedic idea, therefore, that vitahty 
first began to appear in weeds or herbs ( 

I Taitt. Up. II. 1 ), some three epochs 
before the advent of Man ( ^rr sfrT'fi': s^’r ^frar 
I E. V. X. 97.1 ); that gradually 
the creative energy manifested itself in the form 
of a fish, all be it microscopic that then, it 
appeared in the form of a tortoise \ that subse- 
quently, it made its appearance in the mammalian 
order of the boar kind ; and that finally, the 
creative power manifested itself in the form of 
Man, the crowning piece of progressive creation, 
after the intermediate or the connecting link of 
the Man-Lion^ seems to be marvellously correct 
in the main, even from the stand-point of the 
advanced Western Geological researches of 
modern times. 

And here, by the bye, I cannot resist the 
temptation to state, that our Indian theory of 
Incarnations, viz. first that of the Fish ( ), 

the second of the Tortoise ( ^4; ), the third of 

* For 'which, the Western Geologists s'abstitute chim- 
panzee or the ape. Vide, howeTer, ante j)p, 89, 90, 91, 
where I hare offered reasons for the Vedie and Pur5,- 
ide link of the Man-Lion ( ), from the stand-point 

of onr Indian Geologists. 
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the Boar ( ^rf : ), the fourth of the Man-Lion 
(srtiw:), the fifth of the Dwarf- Wamana 
( ) or Man, and so on, is nothing more 

than a metaphorical expression of the successive 
phases of geological evolution and development 
in the ascending order, from the Fish to the 
perfect type of Man, the crowning piece of 
creation. ( Vide ante pp. 89 @ 9L ll2, 113, 
116,130). 


CHAPTER V. 


Rn Episode of the Glacial Period, 

& 

The Subsequent Quaternary Era. 

The preceding chapters will bring into 
prominent relief, and give the reader some idea 
of, the fact that our Yedic fore -fathers had 
knowledge of, and were acquainted with, the 
elements of Geology and the principal rock- 
formations. Of course, it has to be admitted, 
and the fact cannot be gainsaid, that no syste- 
matic works nor any treatises appear to have 
been -vvritten on the subject. At any rate, not 
even one is found at the present day. Yet, there 
appear side-lights and the scattered rays of truth 
in the Vedic Literature, which amply prove the 
copious resources of our Vedic fathers in 
Geology, while their stray utterances in the 
matter, when duly connected, give us but a 
harmonious whole, and present their marvellous 
fertility of mind in unusual bright colours. 

However, the geological knowledge of our 
Yedic fathers was, in the very nature of things, 
and as should be expected, very limited. Conse- f 
quently, we have been able to obtain only a • 
bird’s eye-view of the geological past, as depict- I 
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ed by, or known to them, in accordance with, 
their own notions, and the means and materials 
they then possessed. 

In the last chapter, we noticed in brief, and 
gave a few details of, the Azoic, Palaeozoic, 
Mesozoic, and the Cainozoic or the Tertiary 
Epoch. And it now seems necessary to make 
a rapid survey of the Glacial Period, and of the 
Quaternary Era which followed it. Now, 
viemng in the descending order the geological 
formations, we find the Tertiary Era followed by 
the Glacial Epoch (ff^Tl^r), which is remarkable 
no less for the thick sheets of ice covering the 
higher latitudes of Asia, Europe, and America, 
than for depopulating the immense tracts of the 
three continents, that before enjoyed genial 
climate and were teeming with population. 

The ca,uses of the Ice Age have not yet been 
ascertained, and many theories, therefore, in 
respect thereof, appear to have been in the field. 
Some hold that the intense Arctic conditions had 
arisen, owing to Geographical causes ; that is to 
say, owing to somewhat different distribution of 
land and sea-areas in Glacial times ; or to the 
genei'al depression of land on one side, its eleva- 
tion on the othei', the indrift of Glackl currents, 
and the consequent formation of Ice-sheets ; or 
owing to a change in the position of the Poles. 
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While others, led probably by Dr. Croll, maintaiir 
that the Glacial conditions were due to certain 
J^stTOTiO'yyiticcil causes, ths cloTi^dtcd ellipse* 
For, at the present day, the ellipse formed by the 
Earth’s orbit is approximately circular in form, 
but, as supposed by Dr. Croll, it was greatly 
elongated in the Pleistocene Period. Tliis, it is 
argued, brings about the alternate glacial and 
genial periods, and explains the occurrence of 
warm inter-glacial Epochs, at long intervals, since, 
every 10,500 years, the physical conditions of 
the two hemispheres must have been gradually 
reversed, owing to the precession of the equinoxes. 
There is yet a third theory promulgated, and 
according to this, it is believed that, “ even if 
the glacial conditions were due to astronomical 
causes, there were in reality no relatively warm 
inter-glacial periods, but merely local advances 
and retreats of the great Ice-sheet, owing to 
accidental, local, or annual variations in tem- 
perature, snow-fall, and the like”. ( Vide Lap- 
worth’s Text Book of Geology, p. 386. 
Ed. 1899). 

Be that as it may, the last Glacial Epoch, 
known as the Great Ice Age, lasted for a consi- 
derable period ( vide ante pp. 84, 85 ), and was 
foEowed by the Quaternary Era or the Pecent 
period, when Ice-floods having subsided, order 
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began to be restored. And such o£ the A^ry^ns 
-as had left A'ry&varta — ^their Home — and 
■colonised the Arctic regions, but -were compelled 
to abandon those -genial tracts owing to the 
advent of the Great Ice Age, commenced return- 
ing Home to A^ry^varta, or began selecting 
new settlements according to their choice and 
the surrounding circumstances. 

I need hardly state, that our Yedic Fathers 
were aware of the Ice Age. But, this apppears 
to have been designated, in our Vedic Works, 
as the Deluge ( 3^: ), For, the oldest of 
these accounts has been incorporated in the 
■Shatapatha^ Br^hmana ( I. 8. 1. 1-10 ), and 
this only speaks of the Deluge ( ). 
I have already made a passing refer- 
•ence to the Deluge which destroyed our 
magnificent and extensive colonies in the Arctic 

1 In regard to the antiquity of this composition, Mr. 
Bal Gagadhar Tilak, the author of the Orien and the 
Jlrctic Home in the Vedas says, “the story of the Deluge 
is found in such an ancient book as the Shatapatha 
Brdhmawa, the date of which has now been ascertain- 
•ed to be not later than 2500 B. 0., from the fact that 
it expreasly assigns to the Krittikda, or the Pleiades, 
■a position in the due East. It is evident, tiiCTefoa^ 
■that , the sto^ of the Deluge is A'ryan in origin^ 
•and in that ease, the Avestie and the Vedic account 
■of the deluge must be traced to the same source. " 
s( Arctic Home in the Vedas p. 387.) 
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regions (pp. 61@64, 72@78, 82), and I would 
here only narrate the Fish-legend, in view of 
enabling the Reader to understand its origin and 
its connection with the Great Ice Age. I would 
first quote a few extracts from the original text 
in Sanskrit, for convenience and easy reference, 
and then give its translation as rendered into 
English by Muir : — 

f % sTfri: I i tr# 

?RiTrar%R3rFr^ u?u h gT=^- 

ggr? I HT i ^^T?Hr'TiTt%Kir- 

^frfH I 3Tt% fHi: Hwfs srsH cTcr^^r Trrf^r- 
?frrr% I ^n:fH II ^iii h frgT=^ 

WHf JTTfr qg- h?# 

I #«ir HT 3Tg- rgHTrr% i h HrHitggf 
3T«r m Hg^»ggfTrr% i gfl gr snggr^r 

■grgHTfjfif^ ii ^ ii m arrn i h it 

HHT gfnr srnRrr rr?Hr grgggg?5cq- g-^r- 
HTH I H 2^ gtTsih grgfrrT5rrH«fraH??gT VTsiTtgr- 
^UTit II a II fwg ^?gT Hs^H^g’g^TfiT i h g-^f^ 
gfHHT gfn^5?r grtrSf hhI grggg^e^grHr =g# i 
H Hfrgg" grgrng^ i h h yRg' g’gsgrs?^ i 
^ grg: "w uTHSHrg’ i ^ mKHft f^ r g 

ii^M II (^ro qo WTO ?. <j. ?. ), 

“ In the morning, they brought to Manu 

water for washing As he was thus washing, 

a fish came into his hands, (which spoke to him) 
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‘ preserve me ; I should save thee, ’ ( Manu 

enquired ), “ From, ■what ■wilt thou save me ?” 
(The fish replied), ‘ A flood shall sweep away all 
these creatures ; from it I -will rescue thee.’ 

( Manu asked ), ‘ How ( shall ) thy preservation 
( be effected ) ?’ The fish said, ‘ So long as we 
are small, we are in great peril. For, fish 
swallows fish.’ Therefore, ‘ thou shalt preserve 
me first in a jar. When I grow too large for 
the jar, then thou shalt dig a trench and preserve 
me in that. When I grow too large for the trench, 
then thou shalt carry me away to the ocean. 
I shall then be beyond the reach of danger.’ 
Straitway, he became a large fish ; for, he waxes 
to the utmost. ( He said ), ‘ Now, in such and 
such year, ( which, however, was not definitely 
specified ), the flood will come. Thou shalt, 
therefore construct a ship, and I’esort to 
me. When the flood rises, thou shalt embark 
in the ship, and I shall deliver thee from it.’ 
Having thus preserved the fish, Manu, carried 
him away to the sea. Then, in the same year, 
which the fish had enjoined, he constructed a 
ship and resorted to him. When the flood rose, 
Manu embarked in the ship. The fish swam 
towards him. He fastened the cable of the ship 
to the horn of the fish. By this means, he 
hastened (and got) to this Northern Mountain.” 
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(Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts. Vol. 1. 
pp. 182-3. Second Edition ). 

Now, the Northern Mountain in the above- 
narrative evidently refers to the Snow-clad- 
HimUlayas ; and by the expression firiT, the 
commentator also understands the Himavat 
( ) or the Himalaya to be the Mountain 
to the North of A'ry&varta and Bharata-Khanda 
or India. Besides, the phrase ntfr shows 
but the past reminiscence of a very vivid re- 
collection of the great snowy mountain, which 
in the hoary days of the Tertiary Period, was 
observed by our oldest ancestors to the North of 
the region of tliQ reno wned Seven Rivers ( HH- 
), which was the Aryan cradle and 
the Birth place of the Primitive ancestors of 
our Rig-Vedic Fore-Fathers, from where we 
had extended our conquests in all directions, and 
colonised the vast Arctic Regions in the Tertiary 
and Inter-Glacial Epochs ; but which, on account 
of the advent of the Great Ice Age, having 
become uninhabitable in the Pleistocene Period, 
we were compelled to return home, bag and 
baggage, by way of that everlasting snowy 
Peak of the highest mountain in the world — 
the -which has been the Northern 

Baiindary of A'ry^varta, whose Majesty was 
ever all in all to us. 
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fffr^r TTft?^f siTf *. J 

wht TfH^: I 

( 31° to ) 

This Himalaya Mountain, before we 

colonised the Arctic and other re^ons, we 

used to behold in the hsorth, while yet we 
were lying in our cradle of the Seven Bivers 
( ); and this had saved us and given us 

shelter, when we were at the point of being 
buried beneath the thick sheets of Ice and- Snow, 
that covered the Arctic tracts and the higher 
Northern latitudes in the Glacial Period. 

I may here state, that- the same story of 
the deluge, with a few variations and difference 
of names, appears in the mythologies of other 
Ahyan nations ; and as it bears great resem- 
blance to the Deluge story of Manu, described in 
the Shatapatha BrShmana, from which it seems 
to have apparently been borrowed by others, I 
venture to give the following extract from the 
History of Greece for the sake of comparison : 

“ The enormous iniq^uity with which earth 
was contaminated— as Apohodorus says, by the 
then existing brazen race, or as others say, by 
the. fifty monstrous sons of Lytaon ^provoked 
Zeus to send a general deluge. An xmremitting 
and terrible rain laid the whole of Greece under 
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water, except the highest mountain-tops, whereon 
a few stragglers found refuge. Deukalion 
was saved in a chest or ark which he had been 
forewarned by his father Prometheus to con- 
struct, After floating for nine days on the water, 
he at length landed on the summit of Mount 
Pamesses. Zeus having sent Hermes to him, 
promising to grant whatever he asked, he 
prayed that men and companions might be sent 
to him in his solitude. Accordingly, Zeus 
directed both him and Pyrrha (his wife) to 
cast stones over their heads : those cast by 
Pyrrha became women, those by Deukahon 
Men. * * * * Deukalion on landing from the 
ark, sacrificed a grateful offering to Zeus Phyxios, 
or the God of escape ; he also erected alters in 
Thessaly to the twelve great gods of Olympus.’^ 
( Grote’s History of Greece. Yol. 1. Chapter 5 ). 

A question, however, would naturally arise, 
that the catastrophe in the Shatapatha Brihmana 
refers to the Water-Deluge, as no mention is 
m ade of ice or snow in the whole narrative, and 
a such, this deluge might be some local flood 
consequent upon heavy showers of rain. But, 
there seems no reason to entertain any doubt 
about this, as the deluge in the Shatapatha. 
Brahmana refers to the sweeping floods from 
the glaciated regions, and Manu appears to have . 
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been carried along these, in a ship guided by the 
fish, to the Northern Mountains or the HimS.- 
layas. And in respect o£ this, Mr. Tilak also 
says that, “Nevertheless, it seems that the Indian 
story o£ deluge refers to the same catas- 
trophe as is described in the Avesta, and not 
to any local deluge of water or rain. For^ 
though the Shatapatha Br&,hmana mentions only 
a flood ( aughah ), the word prdlaya, which 
Panini ( YII-8-2 ) derives from pralaya ( a 
deluge ), signifies ‘ snow,’ ‘ frost,’ or ‘ ice,’ in 
the later Sanskrit hterature. This indicates that 
the connection of ice with the deluge was not 
originally unknown to the Indians, though in 
later times it seems to have been entirely over- 
looked.” ( Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 387 ). 

Moreover, the prophetic words in the 
Avesta ( ante pp. 81, 82), like those of the Fish 
in the Shatapatha BrS.hmana ( pp. 131, 137 ), 
corroborate and establish the fact that the Indo- 
A^ryan story of the Deluge refers to the same 
devastation by Ice and Snow-floods, during the 
Pleistocene Period, and not to any local floods 
of water or deluge caused by excessive rain. 

Because, the close similarity in the Deluge- 
story as narrated in the V edas and the Avesta, 
nay, the identity in the incident and even of the 
names of some of the chief characters therein, 
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makes the evidence all the more relevant, and 
stronger still, in the matter. For instance, while 
on the one hand, the Fish warns Mann of the 
coming deluge m the Shatapatha Br&hmana, 
and asks him to construct a ship for embarking 
therein, Ahuramazda on the other hand tells 
Yima, ( supposed in the Avestic Scriptures to 
be the king of great wealth ), about the coming 
winter-frost in a prophetic tone, after advising 
‘him to build a Fara (enclosure), for preserving 
all seeds therein. And I may here with advant- 
age take the opportunity to observe, that Manu 

•is-also called -Vivasvat ( irawwg; ) in the E*g- 

*Yeda, and that the Yima of the Avesta is our 
Indian Yama. Besides, Yinia’s another appel- 
lation in the Avesta is also Vivanhan, which is 
but a capirupt form of Yaivasvata ) 

.appearing, in the Ezg-Yeda,^ where he is called 
by both the names, viz. Yaivasvata and Yama 
(%3r^...^jTf ?rHtr^R ... ), and said to be 
the son of Yivasvan® ( I't tr: fTHT H ) 
(^). 

I ( E. V. VIII. 52. 1 ). 

2 »pTnrr ^ ?^<srr i 

( E. V. X. 14. 1 ). 

3 sfPrfrRtnmfl jt i 

RHr ii 

( E. V. X14. 6). 
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The deluge, therefore, in the Shatapatha 
Br^hmana is the same as the 'winter-frost of the 
Avssta, and both these evidently refer to the 
Pleistocene or Glacial Period, which lasted for 
a considerable time (pp. 84, 85), and was foUow* 
ed by the Quaternary Era. 

Now, the Ice Age and the Quaternary Era 
appear to have been divided by our Yedic Geo- 
logists into Krita Tretd, ( tcTT ), Bwdpara 

(^nn:), and Ahli (^r%), of which, therefore, 
i-equisite details would be given presently, as 
they are very important and interesting. In 
the meanwhile, however, I shah, give an extract 
from the Aitareya Br&hmana, where, for the first, 
time, mention is made of the four Yugas. and 
then notice in brief the nature of the changes, 
brought about by the advent of the Great Ice 
Age. 

3T%^frr 

Muir translates the verse as follows : — 

“ A man while lying is the Kali ; moving 
himself, he is the DvS,para ; rising, he is the 
Tret^ ; walking, he becomes the Krita.” (0. S,. 
Texts* Yol. 1. p. 48. Second Edition ). 
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Manu refers to this verse, and almost para- 
phrases it. *But, in doing so, he happily gives 
us a direct clue to its real import, or possible 
original meaning. I shall, therefore, quote the 
same, along with its translation, as rendered into 
English by Muir, and explain the same later on, 

sTitff ^ '5Tr?T3g;m i 

“ While asleep, he is the Kali ; walking, he 
is the Dv^para age ; intent upon action, he is 
the Tret^ ; moving about, he is the Krita. ” 
(Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts. Vol. I. p. 49 , 
Kote. Second Edition ). 

We have seen that the Deluge or the so- 
called Ice-Age was a great catastrophe, as it, 
destroyed our prosperous colonies and well 
populated tracts in the Arctic regions, and 
forced us to abandon them forever, and wander 
in search of lands free from the direful frost, as 
also ice and snow that buried beneath them 
enormous country, and extensive tracts of land. 
Such of us, however, as had great love for our 

MotJmr Counfry-A'ry&vartaM^nmQY forgotten 

it. ^ Kay, they had always considered it as their 
Primitive cradle and the A'ryan Home, and had 
ever remembered it with fondness that waa 
simply unique ( pp. 74, 7.5, 76 ). They there-. 
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fore, naturally endeavoured to return home to 
A^rySvarta, by way of the HimMayas, while 
others sought refuge in places which either gave 
them shelter, or which they chose for themselves, 
having had due regard to the surrounding 
circumstances, and finally settled there. 

This, in substance, appears to me to be the 
interpretation of the Sanskrit passage from the 
Aitareya Br^hmana quoted above. However, 
referring to this Sanskrit-Test, Hr. Martin 
Haug ties a different but probably erroneous 
view. He first renders into English the passage 
as follows The Kali is lying on the ground; 
the Dv^para is hovering there ; the TretS, is 
getting up ; but the Krita happens to walk 
(hither and thither).” He then says, 

“ S^yawa does not give any explanation 
of this important passage ; where the names 
of the Yugas are mentioned for the first 
time. These four names are, as is well-known 
from other sources ( see the Sanskrit Dictionary 
by Boehtlingk and Both. S. Y. dvdpcifa, 
&c. ) the names of chce, used at gambling. 
The meaning of this G4th& is, There is eveiy 
success to be hoped; for the unluckiest die— tte 
;g;a,li— is lying, two others are slowly movi:^ 
and half fallen, but the ludriest, the Krita, is in 
full motion. The position of dice given here is 
indicatory of a fair chance of winning the 
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game. ” ( Vide Dr. Hang’s tramsiation of Ait. 

Br. Vol. n, 464. Note. Ed. 1863 ). 

But, it seems that the passage in question 
refers to the pictui’e, that presented itself after 
the advent of the Great Ice Age or the Pleis- 
tocene Epoch, and depicts in glowing colours 
the state of our Arctic Colonies subsequent to 
and during the catastrophe. I shall, therefore, 
revert to it, and endeavour to explain the same 
in detail, as the Yedic text has but an impor- 
tant bearing on the present chapter, from the 
stand-point of Geology. 

I would first literally translate the passage 
thus . li-Cili is lying j D vLipci'i’a is abandon- 
hig j Tvetti is standing up j and Kfitci is 
wandering. ” Now, viewing in this light 
the original text, we shall try our best to 
ej^lain what it means. After the hard 
winter made its appearance, and frost began to 
convert our once genial and habitable Arctic 
Colonies into thick sheets of ice, extending foi" 
miles together, our ancestors living 'in those 
northern regions, had a very hard and dis- 
tressiitig time of it, and having been overtaken 
unawares, they were naturally at their wit’s end, 
and had no remedy left except to abandon these 
colonies, and take shelter for protection from 
this mipending danger, in such tracts as were 
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free from the devastating ice. They were, 

therefore, compelled to wander 

take southern direction, and roam about nifrht 

O 

and day in C[uest of refuge and protection, till 
at last they passed the northern latitudes over- 
run by the deadly frost and ice. 

As soon, however, as they stepped beyond the 
frozen zone, they stood and shopped, made a halt, 
and were intent upon some action ( ■3rT%s*^rTr 
■*1=31^ I vide Manu’s explanation and paraphrase of 
this— ^ r— as also its English translation, 
ante p. 144 ), as they found time to breathe, 
evidently for the reason that they were beyond 
the reach of danger. But, although they had 
outlived the catastrophe, certainly not all but 
only a very few of them, they were, all of them, 
homeless, and could no more live in places where 
they had temporarily made a halt, only for 
breathing time. They, therefore, naturally consi- 
dered that it was time for quitting these halting 
stations ( fm: ). Consequently, they 
abandoned these places where they had halted 
for a time, moved and marched onwards, in 
search of new homes and lands of their choice 
for settlement, till at last the junior te^nch-tlie 
European Ahyans who had forgotten A'ryhvarta, 
their cradle — settled in parts of Europe, now 
known hy the name of Russia, Germany , Great 
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Britain, Italy, Greece, &c., and even distinguished, 
one of these settlements by calling it A'rya- 
Land or Ireland ; while the senior branch, the 
Iranian A'’ryans settled in Mn (modern Persia), 
and the Indo-Ah’yans — the oldest of the stock- 
hastened and returned home to A^rykvarta, by 
way of the HimMaya — called Northern Moun- 
tain iw, ante pp. 63, 72 @ 77, 82 % 84 ), 
and lay and rested there ( ^1%; sjFJTHr ), 
This, therefore, was the beginning of the Qua- 
ternary Age, or Kali Yuga. 

Now, the fact that when after the Great 
Deluge or the Arctic Catastrophe, caused by the 
incessant and heavy floods of Ice, our ancestor 
Manu thought of sailing to the South, from our 
Arctic Colonies, owing to the thick sheets of 
Snow and Ice that were fast covering the Arctic 
regions as also the higher latitudes, he had in his 
memory the aforesaid Himalaya or the Northern 
Mountain ( nti^ ), meaning thereby the 
moimtain to the north of A! rydvarta, where he 
and his fore-fathers, nay yAs Primitive Ancestors, 
w®e bom, had lived, and seen from their child- 
hood the great Mountain-WaU tp the north 
of the Land of their birth, proves, beyond, all 
mann er of doubt, that we (Aryans) did not at 
belong to the Arctic Regions, nor to Europe, 
nor to the Central Asiatic Plateaux, but had 
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gone there from AWilvarta — Our Home and 
Cradle — for purposes of Colonisation and spread- 
ing our A'ryan Civilization over the Grlobe. For, 
had Manu never seen A'^ry^varta or the Great 
Him&layan Mountain to the north of the land 
before, rather than have called the highest icaU 
to the north “ the Northern Mountain,'^ he 'would 
certainly have termed it the Southern Mountain^ 
as evidently it lay to the South of the Arctic Re- 
gions, or even Europe, and the Central Asiatic 
Plateaus, from where, it has been erroneously 
supposed by some, that we ( Indo-A'^ryans ), for 
the first time, immigrated into, not returned to, 
the Land of the Renowned Seven Rivers. If, 
therefore, under the circumstances, the stupend- 
ous wall was stiH designated and called the 
Northern Mountain, it follows that it was to the 
north of the Land of our birth, and thus indicates 
a faint reminiscence and an ancient relic of an 
older order of things, or at any rate manifests 
a dim memory of our Original Borne in A'^ry&- 
varta, to the north of which the HimAlayan 
Mountain is situate, and owing to which fact, 
it was named the Northern Mountain, whose 
protection and refuge was sought by the Fish 
for the sake of Manu, by means of a ship, of 
which the cable was fastened to its horn ( 
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"wiiea there was a Great 
Flood and the Ice had capped the northern 
latitudes. 

In connection with this, and for corrobora- 
tion of the fact of our Cradle having been in 
A^ry^varta, I may with advantage (juote here 
some noted researchei^ and great authors of 
the West, as that will serve as an unbiased 
testimony, and be considered as an independent 
source of evidence. 

Says Curzon : — From these considera- 
tions, it follows that there is*«aot sufficaent- 
fmradation for the hjrpothesis that the anmmt 
A'ryans, Indians, or Hindus, entered India. 
Proper from some external region. On the 
eontrary, the fiicts above delineated point to the 
couclusiou that the rise, progress advanced in 
the sorts, and civilization of these remarkable 
people, are the growth of their own land and 
communicated to other nations...” ( Journal 
Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
fend. Vd. XVI. May 1854. Part 11. p. 199 ). 

Hofer argues that since the 'most archaic 
fmms (£ A'ryan ^eech are preserved in the 
Big- Veda and the Avesta, the cradle of the 
A ryans must have been in the region where; 
Sanskrit and Zend ■were spoken. ( Vide The 
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Origin of the A'ryas. By Isaac Taylor, p. 39. - 
Second Edition). But, A'rydvarta has only leen 
the place where Sanskrit language has been; 
spoTten from time immemorial, as has been prov- 
ed and said by Max Muller ( What can India 
teach us ? pp. "8, 79, 80. Ed. 1883 ); whereas, 
Eoth says, that of the two sources, viz. the ■ 
Yedic and the Avestic, “ the Vedic has contiinu-- 
ed fuller, purer, and truer to its original 
chairacter,' while the other has become in many 

ways polluted ” ( Journal. G-ermanOriental 

Society 1848. p. 216 ). 

Cruiser, a French Savant, writes in un- 
equival language that, “ If there is a country on 
earth which can justly claim the honour of hav- 
ing been the cradle of the human race, or at 
least the scene of primitive civilization, the 
successive developments of which carried into 
aU parts of the. ancient world, and even beyond, 
the blessings of knowledge which is the second 
life of man, that country assuredly is India.” 

Moreover, M. Louis JacoUiot says : — 
'‘India is the world’s cradlej thence it is, that the 
common mother in sending forth her children 
even to the utmost West, has, in unfading 
testimony of our origin, bequeathed us the legacy 
of her language, her laws, her morale, her 
literature, and her rehgion.” 
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“ Traversing Persia, Arabia, Egypt, and 
even forcing their way to the cold and cloudy 
ITorth, far from the sunny soil of their birth ; 
in vain they may forget their point of departure, 
their skin may remain brown, or become white 

from contact with snows of the West ” 

(La Bible Dans L’ Ind. pp. VII, VIH. Edi- 
tion 1870 ). 

In the same way, Count Bjornstjerna also 
says, “ It is there ( in A'ry&varta ) we must 
seek not only for the cradle of the Br&hmin 
rdigion, but for the cradle of the high civiliza- 
tion of the Hindus, which gradually extended 
itself in the West to Ethiopia, to Egypt, to 
Phsenicia in the East to Siam, to China, and to 
Japan; in the South to Ceylon, to Java, and 
to Sumatra ; in the North to Persia, to Caldsea, 
and to Colchis, whence it came to Greece and 
to Kome, and at length to the remote abode 
of the Hyperboreans- ” ( Theogony of the 

Hindus, p. 168), 

Last but not least, Mr. Pococke writes » ' 
follows : — “ The mighty human tide that passed 
ffie barrier of the Punjab, roUed onward to- 
wards its destined channel in Europe and in 
.Asia, to fulfil its beneficent office in the moral 
fertilization of the world ”. ( India in Greece. 
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It is, however, not the prownce of this 
work to cite evidence and give details for prov- 
ing the j^ryan Cradle in Arydvarta. I would, 
therefore, only recapitulate in brief sonae naain 
points against the Arctic theory, the European 
hypothesis, and the Central Asian question, to 
avoid misunderstanding. The supposition that 
the tropics were too hot for life, even after the 
Polar regions and temperate zones were inhabit- 
ed, “ is open to question on physical grounds, 
and appears contradicted by the similarity o£ . 
Silurian fossils in the Southern hemisphere to 
those in the nortirern.” ( Vide Manual of the 
Geology of India. By Messrs. Medhcott and 
Blanford. p. XXII ). Besides, “ there are very 
curious indications of a low temperature having 
prevailed in the Indian area, in very ancient 
epochs.” (Manual of Indian G-eology. p. XXII). 

Moreover, the discovery of the fossils be- 
longing to the Vindhyan or AlgonMan Era, in 
the Salt 'Range of the Punjad, indicates that 
A'ryS,varta or the Land of the Seven Rivers 
( ) having sufficiently cooled down, had 
enjoyed a low temperature and mild climate, 
even during Pre~ Cambrian and subsequent 
Epochs. Since, life in A*^ryS.varta has been 
proved by geological evidence to be older 
than even the Lowest Cambrian Age, as 
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Dr, Noetling had declared to say that, a series 
o£ strata contaminfT fossils called Olenelliis and 

O 

vai'ious remains of Annelida, &c., was found in 
North-West India, and in the Salt Range of 
the Funjah, and that they were really of older 
age than the Lowest Cambrian, that is, of the 
Furana, Findhyan, Fre- Cambrian, or Algon- 
kian Era. KVide ante yy. 102,114; The Student's 
Lyell, Edited by Judd. y. 438. 1907 ; The 
Imperial Gazetteer and the Indian Empire. 
Vol. 1. y. 55, Ed. 1907 ). While, in the Arctic 
regions, vitality does not seem to have been even 
of the Ordovician Era, much less of the Cam- 
brian Period, as geologists appear to have 
noted life in the Arctic regions only from the 
Silurian Epoch. ( Vide Intermediate Test- 
of Geology. By Lapworth. y. 228, 
Edition 1899. Dr. Dana’s Manual of Geology. 
p. 206. Edition 1863). 

Further, the theory that the hfrysiaB migrat- 
ed from North to South, and as such were im- 
migrants in A py^varta or the Land of the 
Seven Rtvers, does Hot hold water, as ^‘ the 
cases are not sufficiently numerous to indicate 
any kw of migration from North to South ■’ 
Medlicott and Blanford’s Manual of 
p. xs ), and ‘ the tendency to survival 
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in India is not univeml.’ ( Manual of Geology, 
p. Lxx ). 

In the light of these facts, as also the Vedic, 
Avestic, Foreign, and Geological evidence herein- 
before cited (p;j. 34 76, 77 @ 82, 83, 

141 @154 ), we can fairly say that, it was from 
A^ry&varta or the Land of the renowned Seven 
Fivers — our Home and Cradle — that we had 
gone to the Arctic Regions, where our Eig- Vedic 
Fore-fathers and their hoary ancestors had esta- 
blished stupendous fabric of our Colonial 
Empire. While enjoying there the genial 
climate of the place ( ante p. 63 ), signs 
of destructive frost became visible all of a 
sudden, and in no time, there were seen devastat- 
ing floods of thick sheets of Snow and Ice 
everywhere* Evidently, the Great Ice Age had 
made its appearance, and it had affected the 
higher latitudes alike of the Old and the New 
woiid. This, therefore, compelled Manu, the 
leader of our Colonies, as also other Colonists 
to abandon the once genial regions. Manu, accord- 
ingly, endeavoured to retm’n Home to A'ryk- 
varta, wHle others effected their retreat to such 
• places as could afford them shelter from the 
ravages of the Ice-floods, or as they were able 
to .choose under the circumstances ( vide ante 
pp, 135, 138, 144, 145, 148 ). 
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ITow, just as in the Vedas, so also in the j 
Avesta, we have unassailable evidence in respect I 
of the advent of the Great Ice Age called the 
Glacial Period, to which, therefore, reference 
has already been made from time to time ( vide j 
ante fp. S5, 63, 72, 73, 76, 77, 81, 82 ). Our 
Vedic Geologists, however, had divided this 
Glacial Epoch of enormous length ( vide above 
pp. 84, 85), into three Yugas, viz. Krita (^), I 
Tretd ( t?Tr ), and Dv&para ( fTTT: ); while | 
Kali was according to their notion, the j 

beginning of the Quaternary Age. All this, 
therefore, seems to have been very well describ- 
ed and scrupulously observed by our Vedic 
Rishis, which no ancient nation whatever had ! 
done, with the eye of an expert, the zeal of the { 
Geologist, and the accuracy of a careful observer, j 
as due regard appears to have been paid to the , 
functions of each Yuga, of which, by the bye, 
the requisite details have been given before 
( vide ante, pp. 144, 145, 146 @ 148 ), and in 
mentioning which, pur Vedic Rishis have | 
certainly shown themselves to be immeasurably i 
in advance of the thnes. | 

In fact, just as the Great Ice Age finds | 
place in the Science of Geology as cultivated | 
in the Occident, the aforesaid four Yugas form 
but one importjmt Episode in the Vedic | 
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Greology of the Orient. The Eeader, therefore, 
■win have easily perceived, that our Vedic 
fore-fathers having seen the Great Ice Age, 
tliey were good enough to kindly give to their 
progeny and to the world the true picture and 
lively account of what they themselves had 
seen, heard, or known by tradition, and have 
"thereby placed them under deep obligation. 
Thus, the afore-said passage from the Aitareya 
Br&hmana, quoted above on page 143, presents 
to us a vivid sketch of the Glacial Era, and of 
the commencement of the Quaternary or Eecent 
^Period in its true colours, though the language 
■used therein seems to us, at this distant date,, 
enigmatical, and the sense abstruse. However, 
the description though brief, is yet terse and 
graphic, and brings vividly to our mind the 
chain of events as had then occurred. ( Vide 
ante p'p. 144 @ 149 ). 
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His proof of the Tertiary 
Man 32. His Work Man: 
and the Glacial Period. 
Fuchsel 97. 

Furth^ India- — ^BeMcs?;;. 

Han found in — 33. 

G. 

Ganges -the river — 76, 78. 
Qaseoi^ state of the Earthy 
13, 14,15, 17, 19 , 
105,106, 119, im, m 
122, 125, 128, 127. 

Q'afte's-Ftrm 79. 

GeM^Ptof^^ 34. 
Geolospcid knowledge of ther 
Vedic times p* IV, 4, 17^ 
25,26, 91, 132, 157. 
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-literature Indian 6, 
Oeological treatises t books, 
or works -cause of their 
absence j}, V, VIII, 7. 
Oeologlcai evidence in sup- 
port of the Aryan cradle in 
A'ry^varta 156 - 
<ieoIogica! Science-state of 
the. -during the Vedic 
period-4, 108, 109, 110. 
Oeological succession 25. 
Qeology-Definition of-1. 

-as given by Lyell 1. 

-by Judds. 

-by Lapworth 2, 3. 

-by Dana 3. 

-discoveries in-by Pura- 
nic and Vedic Geologists- 
8, 9, 10, 100, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 109, 129. 
-germs of*in the Vedic 
and Fur^nie literature. 
p.IV,y. 

-scope and province of- 
1, 2, 3, 4. 

—Vedic Fathers of-1, 91. 
Oermany 147. 

-Geologists of-97, 
Qirvanella 111. 

Olacial Age 84. 

-conditions 134. 
-currents 133. 

-Epoch 82,84, 85, 133,156. 
-Era 157. 

-4Feriod 81, 82, 84, 132, 
133, 134, 139, 143, 156. 
-tinies 133. 


Gneiss 96, 120, 

-formation of- 14. 

-origin of-1 6. 

God of escape 140. 

Gods 21, 76, 113. 

-portions of human nature 

112 . 

-superhuman beings 113» 
Granite 95, 96, 120. 

Granite Crust 16, 21, 121. 
Gravel 120. 

-formation of-1 4. 

-origin of-1 6. 

Great Britain 147-148. 

Great Deluge 75. 

Great Ice Age 134, 136, 155., 
-Advent of the-63, 72, 80,, 
135. 

Greece 98, 139, 148, 152. 

-Grote’s History of-1 40. 
Griffith B. T. H. 65, 62, 66^ 
100 , 112 . 

Grote-Historian of Greece 
140« 

Guiding Mark-the Himillayai- 
or the Northern Mountain^ 

81. 

H. 

Hapta Hendu in Uendi 
being the Sapta Sindhus— 
of Sanskrit 78* 
Harahwaiti or the river 
Saras vati 78. 

Haugh-Dr. Martin-His Essay st 
on the ?4rsi Beligion 80,. 
82, 145. 
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tferbs ( 22, 

109, 112, 113, 128, 130. 
iiermes 140. 

Himalaya-the northern bonn- 
dary-35, 76, 138, 141, 148, 
•4he chain of -37, 41, 

-the Mountain 39, 41, 73, 
74-75, 76, 77, 81, 138, 
189, 145, 148, 149. 
tiimavat 138. 

Hindus 91, 150. 

—the Darwinians 91. 

»-the Evolutionists 91. 

-the Philosophers 122, 

-the Spinozites 91. 

Hindu Kushar-the Mount^n. 
62. 

fUndtt life-Keligion pervad- 
ing in the— 14, 107. 

History of the Hindu Em- 
pire^. IIL 
-of Greece 139, 140. 

Hofer 150, 

Hoary traditions received 
from our progenitors 61, 
Homa or Hoama of Irin 
being the Soma ( ) of 

A'ryivarta 44. 
fiome and Cradle A ryi.- 
varta 61, 68, ( mde Atji- 
vaxta or the Land of the 
Seven Rivers ), 

Hooke 97. 

Hunter-Dr. Sir Wiltoiw; 
— ELis refer^ce to the, age 
of Manu, our Lawrglv^ B. 


Hutton-Dr. James-of Scot- 
land-^). VI, 95, 124. 

Huxleys 91. 

Hyperboreans 152. 

Hypothesis in respect of 
the A'ryan Cradle, mz, 

-the Arctic Theory 153. 

-the European Hypothesis 
153. 

-the Central Adm ques- 
tion 153. 

1 . 

Ice 81, 140,141, 147,148, 

150. 155. 

Ice Age 33, 133, 135, 144. 
-the Great Ice Age 26, 31, 
33,63,72, 83, 134, 138, 

143. 155, 156, 157. 

Ice-caps 35. 

Ice-fioods 81, J 34, US, 150, 
155. 

Ideal-love for A'ryavarta 
-our Mother-Country 73. 
ign^us fusioii-th© 
the state of-19, 93, 95,105, 
106, 107, 119, 122. 

Ixnparlai Gazetteer 1(^, 154- 
Incamation ISO. 

-of Boar 88, 11^116,131. 
-of Dwarf Man 88, ■ 112^'^' 
116, 131. 

—of Etsh 88, ill, 130.. 

—of God 116 - 
— of Man-Licj®. 88, 1 12,131 • 
-of RIma 116. 

-of Toitoi^ 88, 112, 130, 
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India p. II, 75, 98, 138, 151. 
-Proper 150. 

Indian area-low temperature 
in tbe-lSB. 

Indian Magazine and Review 
91. 

Indians 141, 150. 

Indian A^ryans or Indo« 
A'ryana 36, 66, 78, 79, 81, 
82, 148, 149. 

-autochthonous in India 
36, 57, 149. 

Indo-A'ryan life-religion 
pervading in-14, 107. 

Indra 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
54, 55, 57, 59, 60, 62, 66, 
75, 104, 127. 

-Antiquity of-43. 

Ittdus-the river-40, 51, 52, 
60, 61, 76, 78, 

Inter-Gla^al Epochs 84, 134, 
138. 

Ira'n 44, 79, 80, 81, 83, 148. 
Ira'nlans (Perso Al'yans)78, 
81, 148. 

IraVati — the Vedic river 
Paroshni or modern Rivi 
78. 

Irelaiidr4he A'rya land 148, 
(jilde M ax MulIer^s Scimce 
ijf La7igiiag6,vo\, hp, 274 . 
Fifth Edition. 1866. 

i^i%,.-r#ec^o.gistB of^ — 97. 
Modem Cradle of civiliza. 
lion f 8^ 


J. 

Jacobi-Dr.-of Bonn, on the 
antiquity of the Vedas 26. 
Jacolliot M. Louis 151. 
Jamna' 78. ( Vide Vamunl 
the river ). 

Japa^n 152 ( Hindu colonies 

m). 

JaVa'-Colonised by the Hin- 
dus 152. 

Jna'neshvara-the great Ma- 
harashtra poet, saint, and 
philosopher 123. 
Jna'neshvarr 123. 

Jones-Sir William j>. IL 
Journai of the Bombay 
Branch-Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety 27. 

-of Great Britain and Ire- 
land 150. 

-of Oriental Society of 
Germany 151. 

Judd J. W. Professor of 
Geology, jj. V[, VII, 2, *85, 
97, 102,110,111, 113, 114, 
115, 117, 154. 

Jupiter 27 ( Vide Brihas- 
pati ), 

K. 

Kali 143, 144, 145, 146, 156. 
Ka'shmir— the HimMayan 
high land 45. 

Keane— Ethnology of— 32. 
-His Work-lfo« Past and 
Presmt 32. 
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iCrita-ruga 143, 144, 145, 
146. 

Krittikas 27, 135. 

( Vide Pleiades ). 

Ketkar V. B.-on the anti- 
quity of the Vedas 26. 
iCuHuka-the great commen- 
tator of Manu 37. 
ICuruksliefra 42. 
l^ttshitakl Bra'hmana 99. 

L 

l-.a Bible Dana L’ Inde, or 
The Bihle in India, A 
work of M. Louis Jacol- 
liot 152. 

L,and-appearance and rise of 
-( and mountains ) above 
waters 16i, 21, 121, 122. 
Land-of our birth ( that is, 
of the A'ryans ) 149. 

-of the brave and the pi- 
ous 75. 

-of choice regions 76. 

-of commerce and trade 

75. 

—of equal days and nights 

76, 

-of heroism and enter- 
prise 75. 

-of the Heaven on Earth 
76. 

-of medicinal herbs and 
plants 76. 

—of Patriotism rand self' 
Sfier^e 76. 
of iSflcrec? pleasures 75- 


-of Sacrifices 76. 

-of the of Cr€at io7M 
76. 

-of the Scene where lif ^ ' 
had first commenced 75. 

-of Science and Art 76- 
-of the Seven Rivers 75 « 
(Vide the Seven Rivers) - 
-of Six seasons 76. 

-of valour and renown 75* 
-of virtue and greatnesat • 
76. 

-of virtue and kindness * 
76. 

Land-plants 110. 
Lapwortli*Charles.-2, 12 6^ 

129, 134, 154. 

-His views about tH© 
scope of Geology 2, 3. 
Lattrentian rocks 129. 

Lee-J. E. 129. 

Lehman 92, 93, 94, 

Leibnitz 92, 93, 125. 
Libraries-Destruction of jr>* 

V, VIII, 7. 

Life in the fluid of the de©l> 
dormant 18. 

-K>n Earth 8, 9, 10, 16, 18^ . 
21, 22, 88, 101, 128. 

-in weeds, or herbs 22, 8T ^ . 

88, 108, no, 111, . 

113, 128, 130, 

—in lotus 87, 88-" 

-inmnsdSf- 
-in plants 87- 

— in triloMtes 87, 108, lH y^- * 
128, 



-in fisbes 87, 88, 128. 

—iE reptilcss 87, 88, 

-in quadrupeds 87, 88, 89, 
90. 

-in man 87, 88, 128. 

Life ty pes-various kinds of- 
mentioned in tbe Sanskrit 
literature j). IV, 88, 111, 
112, 114, 116, 130, 131. 
Ligbtiiingor India’s thun- 
derbolt 48. 

Lionutrdo da Vinci 97- 
Liquid state of Barth 8, 9, 
10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
If, m, 87, 95, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 119, 120, 121, 
126, 127, 128. 

IJteratuie Vedic, Pnr^nic, 
Clas^cal, IV. 

-of India, tbe most ancient 
19, 25, 64, 83. 

W. 129. 

types of the ar^lite^poid 
primates, 89. 

Luwest Cambrian Age, 102, 
154. 
fUmzmro 97. 

f(^rmatioiis— upper— 

129. 

i#icaM 139. ^ 

If. 

Jfcmee 85. 

jpH^vaSii'yiaa-tlie Vedic 
Bxegetlat and tee celekat- 
ed F^CT^lUnteter of king 

Bnkka 123 . 


Magadha Kingdom-the Cen- 
tre and Head quarters of 
Buddhist learning j?. V. 
JWaha' Bha'rata 37, 38, 39, 
41, 45,71,88. 

-Antiquity of-10, 11. 
-Geological references in- 
8, 11, 23. 

Mahomedan conquest and 
the destruction of Sans- 
krit literature^ -iV, VII X, 7. 
Malati Ma'dhava 90. 
Mammalia— Tertiary-1 0. 
Mammalian life types 14^ 
21, 128. 

-order 109, 115, 116. 
Mammals-age of-22. 

Man 16. 

-the advent of-21, 49. 

-the age of-22- 
-the crowning piece of 
creation 10, 87, 131. 
Mankind-benefactors of— 
i). I. 

Man-lion 88, 89, 90, 116. 
Manu-the A'ryan Progenitor 
and ancestor 76, 77, 136,. 
137,139,1140, 142, 148^ 
149,155. 

Mann the Law-Giver, 8, 35^ 
36,^ 37, 71, 144, 147. 

-His Age 8. 

-4he importance and the- 
universal extent of his^ 

' ''©hde 9» 

-Goelogical references im 
, 8, 9,, 144 147* 
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Marine plants 110. 

Max Muller p. I, II, Y.— 
His views on the antiquity 
- of the Yedas 19, 26, and 
their originality 64. 

Mayne, JohnD.-His opinion 
in respect of the import- 
ance of the Code ofManuO, 
Medlicott 302, 153. 

Megha 49. 

Mesogolc Age (of Eeptiles), 
or Secondary Epoch 22, I 
117. 

-Epoch p, lY, 103, 108, 
111, 114, 115. 

-Era 112. 

-Period 22. 

-Eeptile 10, 22. 

-Tortoise 10, 14. 

Metaphysics — evolution of 
Cosmos in-17. 

Mica 96, 120. 

Michell 97. 

Mineral mutations 17. 
Miocene deposits 31, 33. 

—Era 11. 

-Period 32. 

—Upper Miocene deposits 
33. 

Miocene-TWan-relics of-33. 
Miechhaor Foreigner 36. 
Mlechha^, or country of 
the foreigners 36. 

Molten or liquid state of 
Earth 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 

16, 17, 12,8 19, 20; 87. 95» 


I 104, 105, 106, 107, 119, 
120, 121, 122, 127, 128. 
Monier WilUams-Sir 
Moro 97. 

Motherc ountry-A'ryivarta 
63, 68, 72, 73, 76, 78‘ 79, 
81, 82, 144. 

Mother-Land-A'ryi, varta 62 
65, 73. 

Mountains out of water or 
liquid 96, 104, 121, 122. 
Mountain Wail 148. 
Moujavat Mountain 41. 
Mriga 27, {mde Orion), 

Muir 44, 119, 136, 143,144. 
Muir^s Original Sanskrit 
Texts 35, 44, 106, 119, 
138. 143, 144. 

Munfavat mountain 41, 

N. 

Naland Ilbrary-destmcrion 
of-j7. Y, 7. 

-the great seat of learning 
in India, j?. Y. 

Narbada' valley 31. 

-valley gravels of-contain- 
ing Shmalic fossils 31, 
Natunu religion-Fathers of 
ij-i. 

Nature-the phenomena of— 
rb. 

(1) the fall of rain, 

(2) the spfeBdonr of tite 
Dawn, & 

(3) the ri^ of the san 49, 
52,53. 
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Neptunian theory 94. 

New world 63, 155. 

Niagara falls 84. 

Night invoked and request- 
ed to become fordable 67. 
--Iong-64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 
70, 72, 83. 

-six rnonthIy-64, 70, 80. 

Nile 98. 

Noah Deluge of 93. 
Noetiing Dr. 32. 

-discovery of fossils by- 
of Pre-^cambrian Age^ 
102, 111, 114, 129,154. 
Non Sacrificers 40, 42. 
NorthernBoundary of A'^ry^- 
varta-tbe Himalaya-138. 
Northern India-most ancient 
life-types .-f oun d in-1 01 . 
-origin of lifeinHortbern 
India, or the region of 
the river Sarasvati 101. 
-the scene of Primitive 
vitality -‘A‘'i:ykvaxtd^lQ 2 . 
Northern Mountain 76, 77, 
137, 138, 141, 148, 149. 
North-West India 102, 111, 
129. 

Nrisimha Purva Tiipani- 
XJpanisbad 89, 116. 
Nycthemeron -one continu- 
ous day and night, making 
together a time of twenty- 
four hours 71. 

©. 

Ooeident 156. 

-The Great Ice Age in the 


Geology of the-156. 
Oldest Ancestors-y^. 

-the ancient fore-fathers- 
(of our Kzg-Vedic Ee- 
shis) that belonged to 
the Tertiary Period j). I. 
-the most ancient Poets 
of our thoughts j/;. I. 

—the benefactors of Man- 
kind 1. 

—the fathers of the most 
natural of Natural reli- 
gions p. I. 

-the framers of the most 

I wonderful language tho 
Sanskrit j), I. 

—the makers of the most 
transparent of mytholo- 
gies I. 

—the most genuine inven- 
tors of very subtle philo- 
sophies p. I. 

-the first givers of the 
most elaborate laws 7;. I. 
-the first workers in the 
construction of our fun- 
damental concepts p, I. 
-the oldest ancestors that 
framed our first words 
i?. r. ( vide Primitive An- 
cestors ). 

Old world 63, 155. 

Olenellus 102, 114, 154. 

Olympus 140. 

Oolite Epoch-108. 

-reptiles of the-lOS. 
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Ordovician Era 154. 

-Flora ( that is, Siluro— 
Cambrian flora ) 110. 
Orient 157. 

-the Great Ice Age in the 
Science of Geology of 
the-157. 

Original Home and the 
A'ryan Cradle 53, 75, 
-Home 63, 63, 149. 
Origin of life 98. 

—in the region of the river 
Sarasvati99, 100, 101. 
Orion or Mriga 27, 28, 30* 

l>age-Dr. David-110, 124, 
125, 129. 

iPateontoIogicai details 121. 

-records VI. 
^Palaeontology 103, 108, 128. 
f’aiaeozoic Epoch IV, 22, 
103, 115, 128, 133. 

-Era 21, 108, 111, 113. 
—Fauna and Flora 117. 
-Fish 14, 111. 

—Herbs 108, 111. 

—Lotus or weeds 14. 
-Period 112, 117. 

—Plants 108, 111. 

— Trilobites 108, 111- 
—V egetation 14. 

-Vitality 11, 109, 111. 
—Weeds 14, 108. 

Prissy 97. 

Pandit S. j?- 55, 100- 
Pa'nini 141. 


Parianya ( Rain ) 39, 41 . 
Parnassus-Mount 140. 
Parushni-the Tedic river 
-known also by the name 
of Iravati or Rliv!-( the 
Modern name ) 78, 

Patriotism-land of-76. 
Penance ( PriyascMtta ) 
which even the Gods imd 
to perform, wlicnever the 
Snn did not rise, m m* 
pected 68. 

Persia' 148, 152. 

Ptisenicia' 152. 

Planet ( the Earth ) 10$. 

-Its origin 118. 

-Its irst gaaecm elalal3| 
14, 15, 17, 19, », m, 
105, 106, 107, 119, m, 
121, 122, 125, 126, m. 
-Its second mdlta m 
liquid condition 8, 9, 10, 

13, 14, 15, 16, 17,18^ 19, 
20, 87, 95, 104, 105, im, 
107,119, m, 

126, 127, 128. 

-Its third solid itide 13, 

14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, «r, 
96, 104, ^ 105, im, tm, 
121, 122, 126, 127, 

-It cooled down and ac- 
quired a ©owiitittn 
pantile with ^ mMmm 
of life 11^. 

Ptots-remaini ^ ^nm 
|dante m Hi. 
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-the f osaile plants of the 
Coal Era 110. 

^of the Devonian Period 

110 . 

^o£ the Silurian Epoch 

110 . 

^the algae, &c., that began 
their life as far back as 
the Azoic Age, 110. 
Play-fair 95. 

Pleiades 27, 135 ( vide Kr^- 
ttikA.s ). 

Pleistocene Age 31. 

-Epoch 146. 

-Period 63, 138, 141, 143. 

Pliocene Period 32. 
-Lower-32. 

-Man 32. 

Pococke 152 ( India in 

Greece ). 

Polar religions 153, 
-Characteristics of the^72. 
Post-Tertiary Age 31 . 
Post-Vedic Geological Lite^ 
rature-cause of the absence 
of-T- 

Post-Vindhyan (that is, Cam- 
brian) Epoch 85. 
Praia'patl-the Creator 14, 
i.i8, ii6v>'^ -m 

Pralaya or Deluge 141.' 
Pre-Cambrian or^ Vindhyan 
Age 102, 111, ^ 

-Epoch 114, 153. 
r^-Period 11, 113. 

, fossils 129. 

--life 111. 


Precession of the equinoxes 
134. 

Precursor of Mankind-the 
Man-Lion, the connecting 
link between the brute in- 
telligence and the reason- 
ing powers of man 88, 89. 
Pre»GIacial man 32, 

Primary Era 21-rocks 93 
-use of the term Primary 
Era by Sir Charles Lyell 
21 . 

Primates 89, 90. 

Primitive Ancestors jj;. IX, 
50, 52, 53, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
60, 106, 138, 148. 

I -the oldest ancestors of 

I our Eig-Yedic Bards 49. 

-of E'ig-VedicEore-fathers 
52, 138. 

^A'ryan Ancestors 60. 
-A'ryans 59. 

-A'ryan Progenitors 61. 
-A'ryan Home 144. 

-Cradle 144. 

»-Fore-fathers 49, 72, 76. 
-observers of Earn, Dawn, 
and Sun 46, 49, 53. 
-Vedic life 29. 
Progenitor Manu 59. 
Prometheus 140. 

Prophetic announcement 81. 
Proteroxoic Epoch 115. 
-fauna 113. 

-flora 113. 

-Period 108, 112, 

Punja'b 56, 152. 
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Pura'nas^>. Y. 

« Antiquity of the-10, 11. 
-Geological references in 
the-/>. V, 9, 11, 

Pura'na Era 1 54 . 

Pura'nic Geologists B8. 

Pura'nic Geological works 
or treatises-canse of the 
absence V, VICI, 7. 

Pura'nic literature 80. 

Pyrrha 140. 

Q. 

Quaternary Age 148, 156. 
-Epoch 2>- tY, 

-Era ]). IX, 26, 33, 132, 
133, 134, 143. 

-Period 30, 33, 83, 117, 
157. 

-the period of the Ktg- 
Veda extending beyond 
the Quaternary Epoch, 
that is, preceding the 
Great Ice Age and reach- 
ing the Tertiary Era 26. 

R« 

Ragoacin 45. 

-His work 21ie Vedic India 
45. 

Rain-the fall of-Oansed by 
killing Vritra-Serpent 49. 
-the first showers of- 
observed by the Primi- 
tive Ancestors of our 
ileg.-Yedic Fore-fatheis 
50, 56, 57. 

-the first fall of-or rather 


the first observation of 
tho fall of-50, 52, 57. 
-clouds of-50. 

-the region where they 
were seen, and the rain- 
waters had fallen 51, 62. 
-waters in tho clouds heldl 
ofi: by force by Vretra- 
Serpent, and therefore 
the latter killed by Tndra. 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 58, 59 l 

Ra'Jastha'n. Tod’s History 
2>. V. 

Rangha^-the river-identified 
with the Yedic river Basil 
-78. 

Rasa-a YedicBiver corrupted 
into the Zendic RanghS, 78. 

Raspi 97. 

Ra'vi-the Yedic river Paru- 
shni ot Ir^vatt 78. 

Recent Period 134, 15T. 

( vide Quaternary Era ), 

Refrigeration 86, 95. 

Region-God created-38. 

-the scene of vitality 101 . 
-of primitive vitality 102. 
-where life had first com- 
menced 101, and had 
originated 102, 103. 
-where the most ancient 
life-types are found 101. 

Repositories of khowledge- 
our ancient fore-fathera 
p. I. 

Reptile life-types 115. 
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Researches — Greological — of | 
the East ji. IX, 8, 9, 10, ! 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18,19,20, 21, 22, 23,86, 
87,88,89,90, 91, 97,99, 
100,101, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
110,111, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 122, 126, 127, 

128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
133,135, 136, 137, 138, 

139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 

144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 
149, 155, 156, 157. 

-of the West— IX, 84, 
85, 86, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
96, 97, 110, 111, 113, 114, 
115, 117, 124, 125, 126, 

129, 130, 133, 134, 139, 

140, 153, 154, 155. 

Rhinoceros-remaina of-32. 

-of the Lower Pliocene 32. 
Rhizopod 129. 

RIg-Veda p. 11, III, 31. 

—the great antiquity of the- 
28, 83. 

-The mcwt ancient book of 
the A'ryan world 64. 

-the mc^t ancient docu- 
ment in the world 83. 
-the spring-heads of 
thought, language, and of 
the Poetry of India 64. 
-til© Rig-Veda and the 
Yedic literature belong to 
a pwiod estending from 


2500 B.C. to the Tertiary 
Epoch j;. 11. 

-Geological knowledge of 
the Elsbis of the Rig- 
Yeda period 12, 25. 
-Geological references in 
the-19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
100, 101, 104, 105, 108, 
109, 111, 112, 113, 119, 
120, 127, 128, 130. 
-A^ryan speech preserved 

in the-150. 

Rig-Vedic Ancestors autoch- 
thonous in A'ryavarta 82. 
Rig-Yedic Ancestors 72, 83- 
-Bards 49, 83. 
-Fore-fathers 46, 52, 108, 
-Poets 52, 56- 
-R^shis^). lY, 64, 83, 91, 
99, 126. 

Rishls of the Rig-Yedic 
times and Tertiary Period 
126. 

Rivers ( mde Seven Rivers- 
Land of the- ) 

Rocks 2, 3, 93, 94. 

-Alluvial 94. 

-Alluvium 93. 

-Aqueous 93. 

-Hypogene 93. 
-Metamorphic 93- 
-Platonic 93- 
-Primitive 93. 

-Secondary 93, 94- 
-Stratiaed 93. 
-Transitional 94. 
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Transit! on-f o r m a t i o n 
( class of rocks ) 94. 
Unstratified 04. 
me 152. 
ssia' 147. 

s. 

:red Books of the East jfi.V. 
srif icers-I n cl ra g i v i n g 
■eady assistance to the- 
42. 

icrifice loving A 'ryans-the 
Br^lbraa^8 58, 59, GO. 
-Mortals 59. 

lit Range of the Punjilb 
102, 153, 154. 
inskrlt-a wonderful lan- 
guage ]). 1. 

spoken language 150, 
151. 

“literature j). Ill, IV, 141. 
ftpta-Sindhus ( ) 

IK III, 34, 61,75, 76, 77, 
78, 153-the Land of the 
Seven Rivers of AT-ya- 
varta. 

►arasvati“the most sacred 
River of A'ryilvarta; and 
the scene where life had 
first commenced 34, 35, 
38, 60, 73, 75, 78, 99, 100. 
‘-the slayer of Vratra- 
( ) 60. 

Savants j>. X, 84, 122. 
Sayana 41, 51, 57, 58, 123, • 
145. 

Scene of Creation 38, 75. 
‘-primitive-39. 


“Of primitive civilization: 
151, 

“Of primitive vitality 1 '2.. 
“Where life had first com- 
menced 34, 101. 

Schist 96, 120. 

Schlegel-his opinion as re- 
gards the age of the- 
law-giver Manu 8. 

Sdlla 97. 

Science of Geology in the 
Occident and the Orient 
156, 157. 

-scope of the-1, 2, 3, 4. 
Sea 96, the boiling sea 96. 

-weeds 110. 

Season-Char acteric 71. 
-mention of the-in the- 
Taittiriya Aranyaka 71. 
Second deed of heroism* 
of Indra 52, 53 ( vide the 
first heroic deed and the- 
third heroic deed of hero- 
ism of Indra). 

Secondary or Mesozoic- 
Epoch 108. 

-Period 22. 

-rocks 93, 94. 

Sediments 16, 96. 

Sequence of Evolution 25- 
Serpent or Ahi ( sn'w ) 

50, 51, 52, 68, 59. 
-Clouds-like 49. 

-the first born of-47, 48,- 
50. 

-the first killed of-50, 52. 
-the greatest of-48, 50. 
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-the oldest of -48, 50. 
-slayer of the-(f^ Vretra 
serpent yviz. the Indra 

42, 43, 47, 49, oO, 53. 

Settlements (or colonies) in 
the A'rctic regions of ns- 
the'-Indo A'ryans-35, 72, 
73. 

Seven Kivers 51, 52, 59, 60, 
75, 76, 78, 138. 

-the Land of the-36, 39, 
40, 46, 48, 56, 57, 58, 61, 
73, 75, 76, 77, 139, 149, 
153, 154. 

Sharyana vat Lake in the 
Province of Kurukshetra 
42. 

Shata-Patha-Brahmana 27, 
77, 88,113, 135, 136, 139, 
140, 141,142, 150. 

Shiwalik Mammalia 31. 

Shiwa'iik Yuga ( 

^jt) 11. 

Shropsliire-the oldest known 
fossil fish found in-129, 

Shutudri-a Vedic river— 
the modern Satlaj 78. 

Sia'm 152, 

Silurian Epoch 110, 154. 
-flora 110. 

-fossils 102, 153. 

-group of the Upper-129. 

Siluro — Cambrian ( Ordo- 
vician) flora 110. 

Simpler conceptions-pro- 
gress f rom-to more highly 
organised orders 96. 


Sindhu 52, 78. ( vide the 
Indus ). 

Snow 140, 144, 148, 155r 
-floods of-141. 

-sheets of-148, 155. 

Snowy Peak 1 38. 

Solid state of Earth 13, 14,. 
15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 96, 104^ 
105, 106, 120, 121, 122, 
126, 127, 128. 

Soma 39, 40, 41,42, 43, 44^ 
45, 46, 47, 59. 

-antiquity of -43. 

-drink of-42. 

-juice of-47. 

-seat of the worship of-45. 
-the place of birth and 
growth of-39, 40, 41, 
42. 

Southern hemisphere-simi- 
larity of Silurian fossils in 
the-to those in the north- 
ern 153. 

Spencer J. W.“Professor~85- 

Spiegel 44. 

Spinoza 91. 

Stars rising and setting of 
the^-seen only once a year 
in the Arctic regions 80. 

Startling discoveries in Geo- 
logy, made by our Eig- 
Vedic and Vedic Fore- 
fathers 91. 

Steno 92, 97. 

Suma'tra' 1 52. 

Sun 39, 40, 49, 52, 53, 54» 
55, 56, 64, 65, 68. 
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JSurya Siddh^nta-an astro- 
no mi cal work of Bhaska- 
rlicbtrya 71, 72. 
Sutiedge-tbe river Skutudri 
of the Vedic and Pur^nic 
times 56, 78 ( mde Shm- 
tudri ). 

^wa'mi Vidyaranya 123. | 

T. 

Taittiriya A'ranyaka-Geolo- 
logical references in-14, 
18, 70, 71, 87, 88. 
Taittiriya Bralimana-Geolo- 
gical references in-13, 14, 

16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 27, 28, 
70, 87, 105, 106, 116, 119, 
120, 129. 

Taittiriya Samhita-Geologi- 
cal references in-13, 67, 
68 . 

Taittiriya Upanishad-Geolo- 
gical references in-14, 15, 

17, 18, 87, 88, 105, 111, 
112, 115, 119, 120 127, 
128. 

Taylor-Dr. Isaac 45, 151. 
-His Work The Origin of 
the A'ryas 45, 151. 
Tertiary Ancestors 67, 69. 
•-Fore-fathers 68. 
—Framers of the most 
wonderful language-the 
Sanskrit I. { vide 
the Oldest Ancestors ). 
Tertiary Epoch II, 26, 
32, 33, 34, 63, 72, 82, 83, 


84, 103, 1C8, 109, 112, 
113, 133 ( xlde CaiQozoic 

Epoch ). 

-Era 12, 29, 83, 108. 
-Period p. I, 5, 12, 34, 
80, 126. 

-Hymns and utterance of 
the E^'g-Yedic Rishig, 
during the-26, 83. 
-Rig-Yedic period part of 
the Tertiary Era 12. 
-Vedic Eisbis of th^-5, 12, 

33, 121. 

-Vedic Ancestors of the- 

34. 

Tertiary Mammalia 5, 10, 
14, 21, 108. 

Tertiary Man 5, 6, 12, 3®, 
33, 34, 83, 108, 109, 112, 
113. 

Tbermal Ocean 16, 21, 87, 
95, ( deep ) 106, 106, 119, 
120 . 

Thessaly 140. 

Third deed of heroism of 
Indra 52, 53. { tMe the 
First heroic deed and the 
Second deed of tercMai 
of lodra. ) 52, 53. 
Thornton 98. 

Thunderbolt 4G, 47, 48. 

( Fide Yajra ^ ) 
Tilak-Mr. 

26, 141. 

-His iDler«tiiig W#ri»:— 
(1) The Arctic H«w in 
the Yed»s and 
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(2) The Orion. 27, 28. 
-His Tiews in regard to 
the antiquity of the Ve- 
das 19, 26, 27, 28, 135, 
141. 

Tisliya Star 27, 28. 

Tod-Col onel-His historical 
work The Annals of Raj 
stlidn V. 

Tortoise 18, 88, 115. 

-Mesozoic-14. 
Transition-use of the term- 
94. 

-formation 94. 

Treta (Yuga or Age) 143, 
144, 145, 146, 156. 

Trias 115. 

Trilobltes-Iife in 87, 108, 
111, 128. 

Tropics 153. 

u. 

Upanishads-Geological re- 
ferences in the-12, 13, 14, 
15, 23, 89, 124, 127. 

— Taittiriya-15, 88, 105, 111^ 
112, 115, 127, 128, 130. ' 
-Nrisimha Purva T, Upa- 
nishad 89, 116, 
-Chhandogyopanishad 124. 
-Approximate date of 
the— 26* 

Uslias-( the Dawn)-€reation 
of the-by Indra 52, 53, 55. 
Uslias disappearing in the 
Snn, in the region of the 
river Vipllsh of A^rytvarta 
55,56. 


Ustanvaiti-Zend Gltba 79. 

V. 

Vaivasvata 142. 

Vaira(?^)«, 47, 48 {vide 

Thunderbolt ). 

Vandalism j?. V, VIII, 7. 

Vara( enclosure ) 142. 

Va'yu Purana-Geological re- 
ferences in-10. 

Vedas i>. V, VI. 

-narration of the Deluge 
story in the-141, and 
Vedic works 135. 
-unassailable evidence in 
respect of the advent of 
the Great Ice Age in the- 
156. 

Vedic acquaintance with 
Geology i?. Ill, VIII. 
—Knowledge of Geology 
p. Ill, 4, 5, 6, 23,98,112, 
103, 121, 132. 

-ancestors 68, 117, 121. 
-A'ryaiiS 6. 

—evidence (as also Avestic, 
foreign, and geological ), 
in support of the A'^ryan 
Cradle in A'ryavarta 155. 
-ex^etist 123. 

-fathers jt>. Vill, K, 4, 
132, 135 

-fathers of geology 126. 
-fore-fathers p. Ill, 91, 
119, 132, 157. 

-geologists 88, 115, 156. 
-tgeology 156, 167. 
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-literature j). II, IV, 4, 5, 
8, 86, 132. 

-Greological references in 
the Vedic literature 4, 8, 
13, 14, 15, 18-25, 86-91, 
99-121, 127-157. 

Vedic researches in geology 
108. 

Vedic Rishis ij. HI, 5,23, 
25, 26, 91, 121, 156. 

-of the Tertiary period 5, 
121, 126. 

Vedic times and the cultiva^ 
tion of the science of 
geology 86. 

Vedic Vugas 143. 

-their explanation 144,145, 
146, 147, 148, 149, 156, 
157. 

Vendidad 78, 79, 80, 82. 
Verethra5aa44 Vritra- 

ha). 

Vernal equinox 27. 
VIdya'ranya Swami 123. 
Vincent Smith j?. V. 
Vindhyan Age 111. 

-Epoch 114. 

-Era 102, 153, 154. 

-Period 11, or Pre-Cam- 
brian. 

Vipat, Vipash, or Vipasha, a 
Vedic river, an d'the modern 
Jieeas 40, 55, 56, 57. 
Vishnu Purana-Geological 
references in the-10, 18, 
88, 116. 

Vital gradations 25, 96. 


Vitality on Earth 9, 10, 21,. 

94, 100, 101,109, 111. 
Vitality in moss 87. 

„ in the weeds 87, 88,130. 
,, in the lotus 87, 88. 

,, in the herbs 87, 88,109.. 

115, 128, 130. 

„ in plant 87, 109. 

,, in trilobites 87, 108, 
109, 111. 

„ in fishes 87, 88, 111, 
113, 115, 130. 

„ in reptiles 87, 88, 111. 
„ in tortoise 88, 112, 115,. 
130. 

„ in boar 88, 130. 

„ in Man-Lion or Ape 88,- 
89, 112, 130. 

„ in Man 88, 109, 130. 
Vivanhan^ a corrupt form 
of Vaivasvata, appearing ia 
the Ezg-Veda 142, 
Vivasvata 142. 

Vritra ( ) 39, 40, 46, 47, 

48, 49, 50, 51, 52. 
Vritraghni 60 ( mde Sara- 
svatt ). 

Vritraha' 44. 

Vritra Serpent 51 58, 59, 60 
( vide Serpent ). 

Vritra Slayer ( or Slayer of 
Vretra ) 49. 

Vritra slaying Indra 42, 52} 
53, 59. 

w. 

Waagen 114. 




Walcott S3. 

Wa’ma Deva E^shi-a R^g- 
Vr..lic poet that had deacr- 
1 the Dawn as crushed 
} V the Snn d4“05. 
Wa'mana ( fncarnation ) 88, 

112. 116, 131. 


f WJlson-H. H. Professor 11,^ 

I 100, 104. 

I 

Yama 142. 

Yamiina' 78. 

Ya'ska 55, 

Year.-Ood[ 70, 71. 


W^r-His in respect 

o£ the antiquity of the 

19 . 

Wecd« -7. SS. 113, 128, 130. 

Werner 92. 94, 95. 

Western Gfcologists 1, 2, 3, 
24- ■84. Ba>. 92, 93, 94, 9o, 
U, §7. 101, 102, 110, 114, 
124 . 129. 156. 

Willliiiii Smith 92, 96. 

-the father of English geo- 
liygy 96. 


Yima 82, 142. ( vide Vai- | 
vasvata and Vivanhan ). | 
Yuga 145, 156. i 

z. i 

Zarathustra 79. I 

Zend 79 . 

-where spoken 150* ? 

Zendavesta 44. i 

Zeus 139, 140. 1 

Zeus Phyxios 140. | 

Zoroastrians 40. f 




